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Chancellor Describes UCSC-- 
‘Innocence and Vulnerability’ 


news analysis by Alan Acosta 


and Doug Foster 

Amid the baroque splendor that 
is more usually associated with an 
Ivy League graduation ceremony, 
Mark Christensen addressed the 
University community Monday 
afternoon in a speech billed as 
“UCSC faces the Future.’’ . The 
title was indicative of the general 
tenor of Christensen’s address-- a 
somewhat odd collection of 
metaphors, analogies and cliches 
which left many people at a loss for 
what the new chancellor was 
actually trying to say. 

The chancellor spoke to an 
audience of some 1500 students, 
faculty and staff in the upper 
quarry, which was divided into 
eight different sections--one for 
each college. Walking in, one had 
the feeling of experiencing a post- 
pubescent pep rally--the U.S. and 
California state flags, along with 
the University of California flag 
flying larger-than-life at - center 
stage; several colorful college 
banners to the right of the stage; 
and pomp and circumstance music 
playing softly in the background. 
Grosvernor Cooper, chairperson of 
the Academic Senate, then in- 
troduced the administrative and 
academic honchos that flanked 
Christensen on the stage. On hand 
for the convocation were the three 
divisional vice-chancellors, J. 
Edward Dirks (Humanities), 
Brewster Smith (Social Sciences), 
and George Hammond (Natural 


Laments 


Sciences), Eugene Cota-Robles, 
Vice-chancellor for Academic 
Administration, Hal Hyde, Vice- 
chancellor for Business and 
Finance, and David Herron, 
University Librarian. Cooper then 
went on to do a_ biographical 
sketch of Christensen, and without 
mentioning his name, introduced 
him to the audience simply as “the 
Chancellor.” 

Christensen referred repeatedly 
to his humble origins as a faculty 
member and geologist. He seemed 
intent on communicating a shy 
awe at the power of his own 
position, hoping, we suppose, to 
have the audience recognize the 
toughness of the decisions he will 
have to make. In some ways 
reminiscent of a presidential 
address, the speech called for 
members of the UCSC community 
to take a long view in considering 
the problems of our lives here. He 
urged the audience to see these 
problems ina large context, and to 
realize the pressures and im- 
peratives of national economics 
and politics. In this connection, 
Christensen quoted Regent Norton 
Simon, who, at the last Regent's 
meeting, suggested that the 
smaller UC campuses (such as 
UCSC) tobe madestate colleges, if 
they are to become institutions of 
undergraduate education, losing 
their research and graduate 
studies functions. ‘This is a 
worry,” Christensen said, going on 


Kresge Provost 


College's 


Humorous Image 


to dismiss Simon's suggestion as 
the ‘flowering of rhetoric.”’ 

This concern with graduate 
studies and advanced programs at 
UCSC’ was a. leitmotif of 
Christensen’s talk. Worrying that 
many professors had come to 
equate “‘excellence’’ with the 
quantity of graduate studies, 
Christensen stressed the im- 
portance of Santa Cruz as a place 
for the undergraduate: ‘“‘We don't 
need PhD’s to have creativity.” 

However, Christensen did not 
come up with any practical for- 
mulas to maintain creativity given 
the decline- in resources the 
University system is now feeling. 
Even in his blandness, Christensen 


seemed to have backed himself 


into a corner. This lack of clarity 


was intensified by his mixture of 


historical analogies and implied 
criticisms, which made. it difficult 
to understand what the chancellor 
thinks about specific programs at 
UCSC. His vague philosophical 


framework obscured a carry-over 
intoa discussion of a new direction 
for UCSC now that its founder is 


gone. 


The Chancellor suggested 
optimistically that the possible 
future loss of our research 
graduate 
programs may not be a tragedy at 
all. “Obstacles sometimes turn 
the 
Chancellor noted, referring to the 
Christopher 


capabilities and 


” 


out to be opportunities ... 


obs tacle that 


By Anne Johnston 


On Friday, October 4th, we 
interviewed May Diaz, the new 
provost for Kresge College, in 
preparation for an article due to 
appear in the Press next week. 
May Diaz is a strong leader and an 
impressive woman. Kresge 
College may , well bring a few 
surprises, not only to the UCSC 
administration, but to the faculty 
and student body as well. 

Kresge has a certain image on 
campus, as the “touchy-feely” 
college--a college which few people 
take seriously. One Kresge faculty 
member related an incident to us 
about a meeting with her Board of 
Study, when she simply said the 
word ie .’ and the entire 
room was filled with laughter. 
Another professor, recently taced 
with an overcrowded classroom at 
Stevenson College, found out that 
there was a larger room available 
at Kresge. But again, at the 
suggestion of a move to Kresge, his 
class broke out in spontaneous 
laughter. 

Kresge is a changing campus, 
one that has grown much in the 
years since its inception, and the 
Kresge image is one that the 


Chancellor Mark Christensen 


Columbus encountered on_ his 
voyage to India. 

Response to the Chancellor's 
speech varied sharply. Some 
found it a happy change from the 
usual, stale formula statements. 
The speech was_ called 
“refreshing” by some. Others, like 
one student we talked to called it a 
“Beautiful, well-said, nothing.”’ 
Another student thought the most 
intriguing point of the Chan- 
cellor’s message was “the nude 
Painting metaphor. | thought that 
was a good description of Santa 
Cruz--its innocence and 
vulnerability.’’ Some, then, were 
amused; others, however, were 
disturbed by the Chancellor's 
message. One woman graduate 
student said: “I think it is a 
forerunner to eliminating graduate 
programs. Christensen has a very 
narrow idea of what education is. 
He pitted graduate education 
against undergraduate education. 


college is beginning to fight. 
“There has been a response in 
terms of a stereotype, and it's 
made it much more difficult for. 
Kresge to do what it intended to 
do,” Diaz stated. 

“One of the goals’ of 
Kresge is to create a viable, 
positive, stimulating, good 
learning environment, and one 
aspect of that is to create com- 
munication and trust, a sense of 
solidarity, a sense of community 
among the people involved in that. 
I think that there are a number of 
forms for doing that. I’m probably 


more of an eclectic than some of 


What the speech actually lacked 
was a political perspective, a 
perspective that says that our 
institution crumbling is not a 
subjective experience... It is a 
political situation in this country, 
and the university has to work to 
change it. We have to work 
against these narrow positivistic 
paradigms of what education is.” 

In his brief reign here, 
Christensen has gained some 
praise as a result of the more 
relaxed atmosphere he has en- 
couraged. This praise is essen- 
tially praise of his style-- and 
Monday afternoon's convocation 
seemed to display that this shift in 
style is not accompanied by a shift 
in substance as well, at least not at 
this early stage, anyway. The 
convocation may have been 
symbolic of the new openness of 
the Christensen administration, 
but the lack of concrete direction 
seems more significant. 


the original founders.” 
‘A whole stereotype, or a myth, 


grew up outside of Kresge in 


response to things which were 


interpreted differently internally. 


And there’s a worry about it.” 
Kresge is going through a major 
period of transition, and what 


comes from the rapid-fire suc- 
cession of events should be a very 


interesting and exciting period. 
“It's clear that colleges a year from 
now are going to be different from 


what they are now. And that’s 
different both internally and how 


they articulate with the rest of the 
campus...there’s going to be a 
shift. In that process, Kresge, as 
well as every other place, is going 
to be rearranged.” But this its 
“something that has to be worked 
out, negotiated, defined by the 
faculty, redefined, and so on, and 
grow. Hopefully, grow, of course, 
this year, so that we’re someplace 
by next summer.” 

Kresge is definitely a changing 
college, and the “Kresge image” 
must change with it. The question 
that remains,.then, is “to what is it 
changing?” Over the course of 
this year we will begin to get a few 
answers. 
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Student Organizations Need Office Space 


Almost since this campus was 
opened there has been a problem 
of finding office and meeting space 
for campus organizations. Each of 
the other UC campuses have some 
sort of Student Union and/or 
student office building where 
publications, student government 
units and cultural, recreational 
and political organizations are 
housed. ‘UCSC, of course, has 
nothing of the sort. The Com- 
mittee of College Representatives 
(CCR) and the Student Lobby 
share a desk in the already 
overcrowded Campus Activities 
office above the Whole Earth 
Restaurant. City On A Hill Press is 
currently occupying an office in 
Applied Sciences. This space is not 
only too small for our needs (since 
we do typesetting and graphics 
work in addition to publishing a 
newspaper), but is also only 
temporary, since we are using 
space designated for instructional 
or administrative purposes only. A 


couple of other organizations 


have been given space in offices or 
storage closets in the colleges. The 
vast majority of organizations have 
no space whatever. os 

Campus Activities Coordinator 
Stella Sundae estimates that at 
least twelve groups have expressed 
a strong need to her for some sort 
of office facilities. And, of course, 
there are probably more who 
haven't bothered to ask, in the 
belief that there is no possibility of 
such a request being granted. 

A long run solution to this 
problem is complicated by the 
unique architecture of the Santa 
Cruz campus, and the general lack 
of a central -facility available to 
students. However, after con- 
siderable searching, at least a 
partial answer has been found. 

This partial solution is Student 
Music East, a two story building 
located behind Crown and Merrill 
Colleges. The upper floor consists 
of one large room, now used for 
meetings, musical events, etc. The 
lower floor is divided into four 
small music practice rooms. 


Reader 


I was shocked when I heard 
recently that the Santa Cruz 
Metropolitan Transit District 
(SCMTD) was negotiating to 
change the contract it has had with 
the s tudents at UCSC since around 
1970. The way the contract 
currently reads, each student pays 
$3.50 per quarter to ride on any of 
the bus routes as much as she or he 
wants. SCMTD is losing money on 
this deal and considering it 
inequitable, is proposing a new 
system. 

Under the new system either the 
students per quarter fee would be 
doubled to approximately $7, or 
the fee w ould remain the same, but 
the students would have to pay the 
regular bus fare to ride any of the 
routes besides the University 
route. The exact proposal is under 
negotiation at this time so it is still 
vague. But the point is clear: The 
district and those political bodies 
(i.e. the city councils, County 
Board of Supervisors, and 
Transportation Commission) who 
help make its policies is operating 
under the assumption that he or 
she who rides public transit should 


However, according to Campus 
Activities officials, the building is 
presently under-utilized, and a 
lack of soundproofing makes it 
difficult for more than one musical 
‘event’? (including someone 
practicing downstairs) to happen 
there at any one time. This 
limitation makes it almost im- 
possible to use the full potential of 
the building for the purpose to 
which it is presently assigned. 


The proposal currently being: 


brought forth involves turning the 
building over to student 
organizations for office space and 
meeting rooms. Although the 
exact details remain to be worked 
out, there seems to be general 
agreement among concerned 
students and administrators that 
the upper floor will be partitioned 
intoa number of offices. This floor 
would include enlarged office 
space for City On AHillPress, and 
some smaller facilities for other 
groups. 

Student Music East seems a 
logical choice for such renovation 
because it is one of the buildings 
on this campus built with funds 
from registration fees. Because of 
this, the facility must .be used for 
student non-academic purposes. 
In keeping with this designation, 
the Office of Student Services was 
authorized to occupy the, building 
and use it for student purposes by 
Vice Chancellor Hal Hyde in a 
memo to then-Asst. Chancellor 


‘Shontz dated January 4, 1968. 


It was not until last year that the 
idea of turning the building into 
offices began to be seriously 
considered. Activities Coordinator 
Sundae told the Press that, in a 
meeting held last April, she had 
asked Vice Chancellor Hyde and 
Facilities Planner Bruce Lane 
whether or not the building was 
available for use for student ac- 
tivities and/or student offices. 
Both said yes. Ms. Sundae also 
reported that she was given 
permission to temporarily allocate 
office soace to the BSA and other 
organizations which were making 


Letters to the Editor 


immediate requests. _ 
Since the building is probably 


useless as offices without par- * 


titroning, funding has been 
requested for this purpose from 
university-wide officials. An 
answer is expected sometime this 
winter. 

So then, is Student Music East 
the solution to the needs of 
campus-wide student 
organizations? Perhaps not. It 
appears that Joseph Bunnett, 
Provost of Crown College, has 
made a counterproposal for the 
use of the facilities. What Provost 
Bunnett suggests is that the 
building be used to fulfill the 
recreational needs of Crown 
College students. 

Specifically, he’ proposed the 
following (in a memo to Acting 
Asst. Chancellor Lee Duffus dated 
October 2, 1974): First, that the 
downstairs music practice rooms 
be retained for their present 
purpose (his reasoning being that 
there is a need for practice rooms 
and that Crown has an emphasis 
in music); second, that the upper 
floor be outfitted with three or four 
ping pong tables and be opened as 
a general recreational facility. 
According to Provost Bunnett, 
Crown College lost its ping pong 
space when the decision was made 
to build Banana Joe’s (the Crown 
coffee shop). 

We of the Press are forced to 
take exception to the proposals of 
the Crown Provost. His first 
proposal, that the music practice 
rooms be retained, has a couple of 
basic problems.First, as has been 
pointed out above, the funding of 
Student Music East does not allow 
for its use for academic purposes. 
The present strain put upon music 
practice rooms is due to a general 
increase in music course 
enrollment. Is this shortage of 
practice space one which must be 
solved by drawing on facilities 
allocated to non-academic use? 
We think not. Anyway, Crown 
College seems to be in much better 
shape in this respect, since it has 


two other practice areas in its 
academic building. It is somewhat 


_ef a mystery to us as to why Crown 


has waited until now to suggest 
that the soundproofing problem be 
corrected, if there is, in fact, such a 
great demand for practice rooms. 

Provost “Bunnett’s second 
proposal is that the large second 
story room be converted into semi- 
athletic recreational facilities (a 
fancy description of a ping pong 
room) because Crown lost its semi- 
athletic facility (ping pong room) 
when they built Banana Joe’s. This 
reasoning seems a _ little 
questionable. 

Provost Bunnett must certainly 
be aware that all colleges (in- 
cluding Crown) have limited 
resources. When any college 
chooses tou tilize its resources for a 
specific function, that is-the choice 
of the college. If Crown decided to 
use their space for a coffee shop, 
then ping pong evidently rates low 
in their priorities. Student Music 
East was built with campus-wide 
funding. here is absolutely no 
Crown College money in it. We 
submit that tt is not the respon- 
sibility of campus-wide facilities to 
meet the specific needs of one 
college over the general needs of 
the campus.We sympathize with 
Crown's problems, but question 
whether or not they should be 
solved by taking the only building 
available to campus organizations. 

The question of what fate lies 
in store for Student Music East is 
shakey at this point. Student 
organizations and other concerned 
members of the campus com- 
munity should make their wishes 
on this subject known. We suggest 
that comments might be directed 
to Acting Asst. Chancellor for 
Student Services Lee Duffus, 
Activities Coordinator Stella 
Sundae, and Provost Bunnett. We 
also invite any interested campus 
organizations to contact either of 
the authors of this editorial at the 
Press office for further discussion 
of what actions might be ap- 
propriate. 


Protests Proposed Bus Fee Hike . . 


be the one to pay for the service. 
To me, this is a really outdated 
concept the implications of which 
should be given serious thought. 
Who benefits when people ride 
on the bus? Certainly the riders 
themselves. But also the com- 
munity as a whole benefits through 
reduced noise and air pollution, by 
reduced auto congestion and by 
better use of land in general. If the 
University bus route did not exist, 
Bay St. most certainly would 
already have been widened to four 
lanes all the way down to Mission, 
and either High or King Sts. would 
have become major thoroughfares, 
(even more than they already are). 
I feel that Mass Transit is one 
important key to keeping our 
community a pleasant place to live 
while still letting “it grow. 
Currently many of our city streets 
are congested, including some 
major thoroughfares up in the 
SLV and out to Capitola and 
Watsonville. If further growth in 
Santa Cruz is going to rely on the 
automobile for mobility, then 
more and bigger roads are going to 
be necessary. The Broadway- 
Brommer Exit, widening many city 


streets, a new highway up into the 
SLV, and even widening the 
existing freeway between Santa 
Cruz and Aptos might be 
necessary. But there are better 
uses to put our precious land to-- 
let's not cover even more of it over 
with concrete and asphalt. 

It's time the automobile was 
redefined! Few people will argue 
that the personal freedom the 
automobile gives is fantastic. But 
if this community is going to grow, 
this freedom has got to be partially 
sacrificed. I feel that a person who 
rides the bus is doing the whole 
community a tremendous favor bv 


taking one more car off the road, | 


and so decreasing the demand to 
put more land into roads and 
parking lots. 

It could be argued that UCSC 
students as a whole are probably 
richer then the community as a 
whole and so the students should 
be responsible to pay their own 
trip tab. But this point of view 
misses the boat. It’s time that our 
political bodies and the 
bureaucrats workine with them 
begin to see the tradeoffs we've got 
to make. It’s now the time to take 


a positive stance to subsidise our 
community’s bus service. 
Otherwise, in 10 years we are going 
to be stuck with a really lousy 
environment, and in 20 years when 
the auto is becoming superfluous 
because of the shortage of energy 
that is inevitable, we are going to 
bes tuck with a lot of ugly roads for 
which there is no use. 

If the tone of this letter seems 
somewhat frantic or emotional, 
please excuse this, but the 
unresponsiveness of our local 
bureaucrats and politicians has 
really just overwhelmed me to the 
point of dismay. 

Certainly, the recent im- 
plementation of the Watsonville 
and SLV bus routes is a step in the 
right direction. “But it is just such 
a small step. 

Also, are we waiting for a little 
old lady or small child to be hit bv 
a car and killed at the downtown 

transit center’ before Soquel is 
closed off to cars? Because it is 
bound to happen... (or haven't the 
bureaucrats been to the transit 
center and ridden the buses 
lately ?). 
(continued on page three) 
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By rob Anur > 


This article was written to 
furnish background and impetus 
‘for a vitally important meeting of 
all politics majors tonight, 
Thursday, at 7:30, in Stevenson 
175. The specific topics to be 
discussed are listed at the end of 
the article, but will include 
practically’ every improtant 
issuethe major faces. The intent of 
the meeting is to draw up a 
coherent student position for 
presentation to the board at the 
open meetingscheduled for next 
week. Our perspective is not 
meant to be taken as represen- 
tative of the opinions of all politics 
majors, or of all those attending « 
last week's meeting. 


The oily calm of political 
passivity in the Politics board was 
at least temporarily broken last 
Wednesday night at a meeting 
between Chairperson Gruhn and a 
group of about forty majors, 
largely upper division students. 
The ostensible occasion for the 
uiceung was the election of new 
student representatives tothe 
board. Ms. Gruhn, expecting to 
give a short briefing on procedural 
matters was instead met with a 
hail of criticism directed against 
the board.In for her what must 
have been a grueling and brutal 
hour, Ms. Gruhn attempted to 


defend the board against 
criticisms - made of major 
decisions. After the hour of 


discussion and frequently sharp 
disagreement, Ms. Gruhn 
departed and left students to 
discuss the . original intent o: the 
meeting-- the election of 
representatives. After a period of 
discussion the students decided 
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(continued from page two) 


Also, how about SCMTD 
negotiating with B of A to donate a 
couple of car parking spaces and 
racks for bicycles. Two spaces 
could park over 25-30 bicycles 
easity. Of course, an awning or a 
roof over the racks would also be 
nice, and B of A might be into 
helping out there as well. Bicycles 
and bicycle riders are a public 
good, too. 


Randy Martin 


Dear Friends, 

Taking time off from the more 
esoteric problems I am involved in 
through my research, I address 
myself briefly to the problems of 
apathy at UCSC. Many workers 
have proposed that it is due to the 
low energy of the individuals 
enrolled. 1 propose alternatively 
that it is the high individualistic 
character of the students that is 
causal of the inability of them to 
coalesce in, groups during time 
spans longer than a month. This, 
thermodynamically speaking, can 
be referred to as the high entropy 
factor of our students, that is, 
plaguing our clubs, societies, 
committees, and organizations. 

Sincerely, 
Donald Monteverde 


Editor, 


Congratulations for the “Free 
Speech and the Marines”’ 
editorial. The responsibility to 
speak for 100,000 political 
prisoners in Vietnam far surpasses 
the right of marines to solicit 
leadership for their death 
machine. Would university 
authorities grant equal permission 
to a hooker not wishing to go on 
welfare to sell pleasure on cam- 
pus? 


Paul Krassner 
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POLITICS IN POLITICS 


not to elect representatives to the 
board, a first in the known history 
of the politics board. 

The undercurrent that ran 
through the criticisms and came to 
the surface after Ms. Gruhn left 
the room, was a feeling that the 
board had consistently displayed 
an insensitivity to student's voices 
and needs. Two events of last year 
were brought up which seemed 
illustrative of this insensitivity on 
the part of the Board. The first was 
the board’s decision to limit the 
number of student representatives 
onthe board form __ eight to five. 

The reasons given then, and 
apparently sincere ones at that, 
were that there were too many 
people there to get business done 
efficiently, and besides that the 
meeting room was too small to 
house that number comfortably. 
With no protest from the 
paralyzed student representatives 
present, the board got rid of the 
dispensible members--the 
students. After this story had been 
recounted, someone asked why 
they hadn't ejected some of the 
faculty instead, or even simpler, 
found a bigger room. These 
alternatives were apparently never 
considered seriously by the board. 

The second example was a 
general meeting called last year to 
discuss the proposed curriculum 
changes, which incidentally have 
been put into effect. At that 
meeting, students were presented 
with the 2-2-1" plan, which 
requires students who declared a 
politics major after February 1974 
to take 2 upper division courses 
each in 2 of the 4 subfields of the 
major, and 1 course form a third 
subfield. Only designated classes 
are considered applicable to the 
major requirements in each 


Editor: 


Tonight (Thursday) at 7:30pm 
in Stev. 175 there will be a meeting 
of Politics majors. This meeting 
has been scheduled in response to 
actions taken by the Politics 
faculty including its complete 
alteration of requirements for the 
major. 

Last week the Politics faculty 
convoked its annual student 
meeting with the exclusive aim of 
gaining a few student represen- 
tatives to the Politics Board. The 
fifty or so students present rejected 
the suggestion that their only 
choice was whom toelect. Instead, 
tonight's meeting was scheduled to 
provide a forum for a more 
comprehensive examination of the 
students’ proper role in relation to 
(in this case) the Politics Board. 

Next week Politics majors hope 
to meet with the Politics Board to 
discuss or debate their grievances 
and suggestions. This may sound 
like a typical student protest, but 
observers may be in for some 
surprises. Tonight we need 
participants--be there. 


Gary Wesley 
College 8 
Dear Friends, 


Help! The Basement Roots 
Library was evicted from its space 
last week by our former landlord 
James Higgins. We now find 
ourselves faced with the desperate 
situation of being without a home. 
The ten of us who work with the 
library have committed ourselves 
tofinding any kind of space within 
two weeks. The library must, and 
will stay open for our community. 

We're ready to reopen in an 
abandoned service station, garage, 
basement, warehouse, attic, 

reenhouse, school, (Im)mobile 


ome, shed, or other waterproof 
structure, preferably centrally 
If any of you know of 


located. 


subfield unless substitutes are 
permitted by the board on an 
individual basis. In the Com- 
parative subfield, the designated 
class is the 150a and b series, and 
in the American subfield, it is the 
new 120 series. 

Only with special effort can a 
student avoid taking -one of these 
courses, and there is no way 
(except by receiving approval for a 
substitute course) of avoiding 
both. The dissatisfaction of 
students centers on_ the 
questionable quality of these two 
courses, as they have been 
presented. Enrollment in the 150 
series last year dropped from SO 
the first quarter to about 10 the 
second. People who took the class 
had a majority opinion that the 
class was taught poorly, that the 
instructors were rude, cutting, and 
insensitive to their position, and 
showed implicitly by their actions, 
that the material was not worth 
taking in that format. 

The 120 American series was 
presented in such a_ half-baked 
form, i.e., no syllabus, uncertain 
methodology, uncertain faculty, 
etc., that people were actually 
being asked to givetheir opinions 
about an abstract concept instead 
of a course. There was not much 
concrete advice one could offer. 
The faculty response to these 
criticisms was essentially, ‘‘trust 
us.” The concession they 
made, somewhat misleadingly 
referred to as a cOmpormise, was 
that the 120 course would be put 
up for review after a year, but that 
during that year it would be an 
official part of the required 
curriculum. And who will do this 
review? Meanwhile, most students 
who are not borderline seniors, 
knowing or being led to think that 


such a place, temporary or per- 
manent, please let us know im- 
mediately. Call us at 426-2063. 


We have some long range ideas 
for space that we want to pursue 
now, too. One is the idea of 
working with the Collective for 
Education in Nonviolence and 
Peace, in a coffee house-meeting 
place-library project. Another is a 
land trust arrangement with 
possibly an alternative pre-school 
and children’s library. We want to 
emphasize that the library is still 
functioning--we're holding 
meetings and planning for the 
future. The newsletter we 
originally wrote for the month of 
October, including the first of our 
series of essays, will be mailed out 
next month... 

If you need to return a library 
book or pamphlet, you can leave it 
withus at 315 Elm St., Santa Cruz. 

In struggle, 

Jean, David, Dave, 
Kitti, Bill, Val, 

Mary, Dennis, Barney 


Hello-- 

Congratulations on your Oc- 
tober 3 number, especially the 
story on the Demonstrators force 
Marines’ Retreat whose author 
deserved a by-line. His statement, 
“If the world is destroyed, it will be 
a white-collar crime, done in a 
business-like way, by large 
numbers of individuals involved in 
a chain of actions, each one having 
a touch of innocence," is worthy of 
world-wide quotation and 
repetition. 

It’s equal in pure widsom to the 
following anti-war statement by 
Timothy Ferris in ROLLING 
STONE, 3/16/72: 


Refusing To Kill 
1. The government shall decide 


who may lawfully be killed and 
who may not. 


the class will remain = a 
requirement, are taking it or 
planning to, in order to get 


through the major. (There is no 
other class that satisfies either the 
Comparative or American 
requirement.) The cart, in per- 
fectly good academic form, 
precedes the donkey. 

E Pluribus Unum-- 

A theory of representation. 


To get some sense of what appears 
to be openly callous acts, the 
board’s make-up and theory of 
representation bears some 
examination. Their blindness and 
insensitivity is not the result of any 
ill will or malevolent personalities- 
-it is the result 2 a_ political 
position that is not clearly un- 
derstood. On one level the board's 
theory of representationis quite 
clear: student representatives to 
the board convey the opinions of 
their constituency. Yet the 
problem with this is the definition 
of constituency. Elections are 
usu ally held among a_ small 
minority of politics majors, and so 
never have the official backing of 
anywhere near a majority of the 
majors here. Because of the 
relatively small numbers involved 
student representatives’ legitimacy 
is ‘undermined--they cna neither 
claim a broad power base nor can 
they easily formulate a widely- 
based and coherent program. 
Despite the expenditure of 
considerable energy in an- 
nouncements, memos in boxes, 
etc., no more than sixty people 
have ever shown up for the election 
meetings, with numbers steadily 
dwindling after that. In addition, 
if the reps do represent the 
students who elected them, they 
can be dismissed as mouthpieces 
of only such a vocal minority. With 
such a hazy legitimacy, the reps 
can either be listened to or 
ignored, depending upon the 
popularity of their opinions. 
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And:More Letters to the Edi 


tor... 


2. Anyone who kills someone the 
government has not said it is all 
right to kill is guilty of murder. 
3. Anyone who won't kill someone 
the government says it is all right 
to kill is guilty of Refusing to Kill 
4. Anyone who interferes with the 
government in telling its citizens 
who to kill is guilty, too. 
5. Anyone w hoabets or encourages 
someone who has Refused to Kill 
peu of Conspiracy to Refuse to — 
ill. 
6. Some offenders may choose 
certain alternatives to killing, such 
as helping the other side. Some 
may not. It shall be determined by 
a panel of men who think the 
government is right. 
7. Penalty: Offenders are to be 
locked up for the period of time 
they would otherwise have spent 
killing. 


Billanmary, hobbits of Santa Cruz 


Dear Poeple, 


1 am a black 25 year old 
graduate student from London, 
England, and will be incarcerated 
for the next 6% months. I am 
6'2%"" and 190 Ibs. 1 would love to 
correspond with a warm, sensitive, 
down to earth woman. | am into 
Sailing, Skydiving, Mountain 
Climbing, lots of Music (I play 
flute), and walks in the forest on 
warm rainy days. I plan to con- 
tinue my graduate studies in Art at 
UCSC next summer. Would like 
to hear from you soon! Ask only 
honesty. 


Jean Erik Carter 
# 29023-138 
Box No. 1000 


Steilacoom, Wash. 98388 
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One of the  practiial con- 
sequences of this representative 
system, and something which is 
perhaps an integral part of the 
Board's theory of itself, is that the 
meeting becooes an_ informal 
democracy .of sorts. This is the 
consensus theory. Init, students 
simply become individuals and are 
thereby no longer really 
representatives. In saying that 
everyone's voices are equal, the 
reall bases of power are obscured, 
for the real perceptual differences 
that inhere in different political 
positions are obscured. In con- 
junction, as just individuals, 
students are much more easily 
intimidated by faculty, both 
personally and politically. 
personally and politically. 

The consensus theory of in- 
formal democracy obscures power 
relationships in another way as 
well. It breaks down under the 
impact of reality because the 
board is highly and often 
emotionally factionalized to the 
point that small issues often come 
to be the foci for much larger and 
more significant ideological- 
methodological disputes. | Con- 
sensus is reached through a 
hegemony of embarassment and 
hopelessness--whoever holds the 
balance of power wins. The ideals, 
methodologies, and desiresof the 
faculty have seemingly become 
their own private property that 
excludes significant conversation 
with even other members of the 
faculty. 

The effect of this system is seen 
clearly when serious issue comes 
before the board-like curriculum 
changes. What happens then is 
that when threatned, the faculty 
band together in a united front 
against the students. In the board 
meeting that the new com- 
prehensive and curriculum 
requirements were passed the vote 
split twelve to five. Twelve faculty, 
five students. This is , again, an 
indication that the informal 
consensus theory has little relation 
to reality. When it came to 
crunch, the faculty and students 
each voted with their political 
positions precisely because they 
were not just equals, and precisely 
because they had discovered that 
they could not talk to one another 
openly and in the spirit of sup- 
portive compromise. The student 
reps. are, at best, advisors whe 
have no power to set the 
parameters or terms of debate-- 
their basic challenges are funneled 
into specific reform clauses that 
priori recognize the 
legitimacy of the faculty’s terms. 
At worst their presence legitimates 
a precess that they have no 
control over, and a process that 
goes further in ignoring students 
interests with the reps. present 
than it would with them absent. 

The ultimate rationale given by 
Ms. Gruhn in explaining why the 
board consensus often appeared 
contradictory to studentconsensus 
was that the board has an 
‘academic responsibility” to the 
University, to students and to 
Education. This responsibility is 
rooted in an assumption by the 
board of professional expertise 
which is conferred by their 
position, i.e., they have a Ph.D. It 
is because of this expertise that the 
board claims authority to institute 
breadth requirements within the 
major. Breadth requirements 
exist, therefore, to insure that the 
board produces “well-rounded” 
graduates. If specific 
requirements that seem to fall 
under the general concept of 
breadth are indeed necessary for a 
good liberal education, a question 
which is open to some speculation, 
then the faculty should also be 
able to accept the fact that 
students can choose for them- 
selves. The consistency of this 
argument is further called into 
question by the fact that the most 
popular class in the department, 


(con't on back page) 
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WELFARE RIGHTS 


AND W.ELA.C. 


by Shauna Woods 


What doy ou do if you have been 
2ceiving welfare and you suddenly 
receive a notice stating that your 
payments are being cut off or 
reduced? Or suppose you have 
applied for MediCal or food 
stamps, under the assumption that 
you are eligible, but your ap- 
plication is denied? Or maybe you 
just have a _ general question 
regarding public assistance, and 
your inquiring phone call to the 
Welfare Department gets lost in 
the bureaucratic shuffle? 

The Welfare Education Legal 
Assistance Center (WELAC) can 
and does respond effectively to 
problems such as these. WELAC 
provides free assistance in 
helping people resolve their 
welfare-related — problems--from 
answering a question, to providing 
free clothing, to serving as a 
client's authorized representative 
in cases brought before the Board 
of Appeals. From the experience, 
knowledge, and familiarity which 
they have acquired through 
continual contact with the county 
Welfare Department, the WELAC 
staff is able to advise people of 
their rights which they may not be 
aware of; in doing so, WELAC 
strives to minimize and counteract 
the bureaucratic depersonalization 
and hassles which one frequently 
encounters at the Welfare 
Department. WELAC attempts to 
help recipients feel more com- 
fortable with themselves and their 
circumstances, on the principle 
that receiving public assistance 
should not be a demeaning 
situation--that it is not a privelege 
but a right. They are in a unique 
situation to effectively convey this 
attitude, as many of the staff have 
been welfare recipients themselves. 

WELAC operates out of two 
offices, one in Santa Cruz at 421 
Ocean Street, and the other at 260 
Rodriguez Street in Watsonville. 


About 900 people monthly come toa 


WELAC for assistance (the actual 
number is somewhat lower than 
this, as this figure includes 
repeated visits); this is still quite 
impressive, considering that 
approximately 2000 people in 
Santa Cruz are currently receiving 
welfare. The staff includes both 
paid and volunteer paralegal 


T 


SIDE AUTO REPAIR 
116F McPherson Street 


(RIGHT BEHIND THE SNOW-WHITE DRIVE-IN) 


427 -1122 
Foreign & Domestic Repair 


workers --there are presently 8 paid 
staff members, and 7 student 
volunteers. In addition, Jim 
Rumble, an attorney for Senior 
Citizens Legal Aid, has recently 
begun spending one morning a 
week in each office, advising 
clients on legal matters. In 1975, 


’ WELAC will be funded entirely by 


Community Action Board (CAB) 
versatile funds; last year, funds 
came primarily from the Cam- 
paign for Human Development, a 
Catholic organization, with CAB 
providing the remainder. 

One of WELAC’s major services 
is acting as a client’s authorized 
representative in Fair Hearings. If 
a person feels that the Welfare 
Department has unjustifiably cut 
off or reduced her or his payments, 
or that her or his application for 
public assistance has been unfairly 
denied, she or he may file for a 
Fair Hearing: with the Chief 
Referee in Sacramento. If a 
hearing is filed for within 10 days 
of the postmarked date of a notice 
of the Department's intention to 
cut off or reduce aid, the recipient 
is entitled to continue receiving 
aid, pending the result of the Fair 
Hearing. Different referees are 
sent down to Santa Cruz from 
Sacramento to hear such cases, 
which follow a format somewhat 
similar to -a trial: The WELAC 
representative and the client argue 
and present evidence on behalf of 
the client’s case, while the county 
is represented by the County 
APPEALS Co-ordinator, 
Rosemary Teeters. 

WELAC has been functioning 
as an independent agency since 
1972. Originally, welfare legal 
assistance was handled through 
the Legal Aid Society, from a small 
office within the Legal Aid offices 
on Locust Street in Santa Cruz. 
(Legal Aid has since moved its 
offices to Watsonville, except for 
the Senior Citizens office, which 
remains in Santa Cruz). However, 
by 1972, the welfare assistance 
office was handling such a volume 
of cases that it decided to establish 
itself on its own, although Legal 
Aid did remain in a_ parental 
function. 

When asked about future plans 
of the agency, Cookie Johnson, 
WELAC's director, mentione 


that they hope to reinstitute 
education classes within the 
community. Such classes could 
provide training in welfare ad- 
vocacy, so that a greater number of 
people could handle their own 
hearings. She also commented 
that, if a North County Com- 
munity Service Center is ever 
established, WELAC would be 
interested in working together with 
them, in establishing a com- 
prehensive center along the lines of 
Watsonville’s La Coalicion. 

As to WELAC’s relationship 
with the welfare department, 
Cookie pointed out that, with 
regard to the Fair Hearing 
procedure, it will never be very 
good, for the obvious reason that 
WELAC and the Department are 
pitted against each other in the 
hearings. However, she was op- 
timistic as to its relationship with 
eligibility workers; ‘‘They realize 
that we have good reason for what 
we are doing, and that we are not 
merely trying to harass them.” 

WELAC is still in need of 
volunteers to work at least 8 hours 
per week; especially needed are 
two Spanish-speaking volunteers 
for the Watsonville office. Credit 
can be arranged. Call Cookie 
Johnson at the Santa Cruz office, 


427-1322. 


Judge May For 


Superior Court 


The Experienced Candidate 


e Municipal Court Judge for Santa Cruz 
County for the past eight years. 

e Fifteen years experience as an attorney 
before becoming a judge. 


Endorsements 


© Asignificant 76% of the attorneys in the 
Santa Cruz County Bar Association are 
endorsing Judge May. 

Judge May has the support of Robert 
hidetean and Clair Arthur Carlson, who 
were also candidates for Superior Court 
Judge in the June primary. 


Donald O. May cares about the community he 


serves, and he has clearly demonstrated the 
personal character, the ability.and the 
integrity that a judge of our courts should 
have. 


Judge from your own 
experience in elections. 
Elect the experienced Judge. 


NOVEMBER 5th 


Paid tor by the Committee to Elect Don May 


Morning Gl 


Need an alternative school 
situation for your kindergartener? 
Need a place where your child can 
learn at an individualized pace but 
still have plenty of group ex- 
periences? At Morning Glory 
School we try to make learning 
fun. Drawing as much as we can 
from our own lives, we offer a rich 
and varied curriculum with 
reading, writing, science, art, 
dramatic play, dance, music, 
nature and community studies, 
problem solving, motor 
development and any other in- 
terests that come up. 

Our teachers, Susan Townsend 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


School 


and y. Landen have had 


extensive experience working with 
children and parents. Susan has 
K-8 credentialing and Shelley has 
a Childrens Center Permit. Our 
school has been accredited 
through the County Board of 
Education. 

Our morning program runs 
from 8:45 to 13:30 p.m. M-F. 
Afternoons from 12:30 - 5:30 p.m. 

We still have openings. If you 
have any questions or would like to 
come and visit, please give us a 
call. 462-1980. We're located at 
321 7th Ave. -- a block from the 
market. 


Pauling To Speak 


Dr. Linus Pauling will be 
speaking in the College V dining 
hall tonight at 7:30 p.m. 

For the past SO years, Pauling 
has systematically left his im- 
pression firmly implanted upon 
every field of physical chemistry, 
organic chemistry, biochemistry, 
pharmacology, medicine, and even 
physics. His style has been bold, 
ingenious, and highly creative. 
The boldness has led to several 
flops in the scientific circles, but, 
to the chagrin of his critics, they 
are morethan balanced out by bits 
of scientific brilliance which 
appear to ooze from him annually. 


' “We service what we sell’’ 


SAVE SOME 
SOUND 
DOLLARS 


SALE! 


FOUR DAYS ONLY: 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY ¢ SUNDAY 


ALL TYPES OF STEREO 
EQUIPMENT: 


TURNTABLES, TAPEDECKS 
PORTABLE CASSETTES (D5cKS & REConDERS) 
SPEAKERS, RECEIVERS 


AMPLIFIERS, CARTRIDGES 
HEADPHONES, ACCESSORIES 


MANY FAMOUS MAKES... 


HURRY! MANY ITEMS ARE 
ONE-OF-A KIND 


902 Soquel Ave.——426-1010 
and...107 Walnut Ave.——423-2373 


Pauling’s scientific heights are 
equalled only by his _ intetise 
political work over the past thirty 
years. His second and well- 
deserved Nobel Prize was given for 
his outstanding criticism of 
nuclear testing. His work for 
world peace and scientific con- 
science has earned him countless 
awards and memberships in 
honorary societies all over the 
world. 

Precisely what the content of his 
speech will be is not known, but 
whatever it is will be well worth a 
couple of hours of your time. 
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WATSONVILLE APPLE STRIKE 


by Lucy Ostrander and Meg Knox 


On Saturday, a group of about 
20 students from UCSC joined the 
striking apple-pickers on the 
picket line at the Buak ranch in 
Watsonville. The strike began on 
Sept 23, and there were perhaps 70 
people picketing in the morning. 
Several strike-breakers walked out 
in the course \of the day despite 
efforts on the part of Bill Buak to 
prevent picketers from making 
themselves heard in the orchards. 
According to strikers, before the 
strike began, growers had been 
paying $5.50 to $6 a bin, the same 
wages that were being paid 10 years 
ago. A good picker, working 10 to 
12 hours a day, could gross $120-160 
a week. But Buak takes out $14 a 
week for ‘‘housing’’-- little more 
than cardboard shacks--SIl a week 
for apple sacks, $10 for fake social 
security cards for those without 
papers (80 % of farmworkers in 
this area are illegal aliens). In 
addition, the Teamsters take $8 
dues. With additional deductions 
a pay check of $120 is easily 
reduced by half. Buak, whose 
profits doubled last year, is not 
anxious to have strikers made 
contact with scabs brought in from 

elsewhere. 

At 7:00 a.m. as_ picketers 
arrived, Buak moved the strike- 
breakers from where they had 
begun work to the less easily 
accessible orchards at the 
headquarters of his ranch. The 
caravan of strikers and supporters 
followed and addressed the strike- 
breaking pickers through loud- 
speakers. Buak again tried to 
prevent communication by ap- 
pearing in a spraying machine 
which blew hot air and dust on 
picketers and make a loud, high- 
pitched noise, drowning out voices. 

The picketers continued their 
efforts, however, and were able at 
times to leave the machine behind 
or place themselves such as to be 
heard above it. Cheering went up 
as 3 pickers walked out of the 
orchard and others agreed to stop 
work after partially filling a bin. 

In the past three weeks Buak 
has had trouble keeping strike- 
breakers at work. Busloads of 
workers brought in from Salinas 
turned around and went home on 
discovering that they'd been 
brought to scab a UFW strike. 
The picket line is constantly 
augmented by strike-breakers who 
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decide to listen to the UFW and 
leave the fields. One day last 
week, Buak had not more than 5 
pickers in the orchards. 

On the picket line organizers 
showed supporters a copy of the 
Teamster ‘contract,’ which they 
had just obtained after three 
months of demanding that they be 
allowed to see it. One organizer 
pointed out that some benefits are 
available only to “regular em- 
ployees,”’ defined in the contract 
as ‘an employee who has worked 
1200 hours in the previous year.” 
This automatically excludes all 
pickers, who, in an entire apple 
season (Il to 2 months) are only 
capable of amassing 240 to 480 
hours even working 60 hours a 
week. 

A striker told of falling from a 
20 foot ladder in bad weather, not 
having proper boots although the 
Teamster ‘contract’ states that 
“The company shall furnish 
protective clothing, such as rain 
coats, rain hats, rain pants, and 
rain boots when required.” 
Another striker told of the ac- 
comodations provided at $14 a 
week: overcrowded houses 
without adequate plumbing 
facilities, or just space to sleep in 
the orchards, although the 
Teamster ‘contract’ states that 
“the Union and Company are 
concerned with the health of the 
employees” and ‘the Company 
expressly agrees to strictly abide by 
and strictly comply with all ap- 
plicable federal and state laws, 
rules and regulations promulgated 
tor the health and safety of em- 


ployees’ including those con- 
cerning “housing and sanitary 
facilities." The “‘contract’’, said 


one UFW organizer, “is nothing 
but a worthless piece of paper. 

Pickers are not covered as regular 
employees, and where regulations 
do apply to them they are not 
enforced. Each week the paycheck 
comes stapled to a piece of paper 
written in English (many workers 
cannot read English) which the 
worker is asked to sign and which 
authorizes all deductions, one of 
which is the Teamsters dues. That 
is the only contact the workers 


have with their union.” 


In the afternoon the picketers 
moved to the central plaza of 
Watsonville .where the Teatro 
Campesino performed and where 
conversation between strikers and 
supporters continued. We talked 
about the past ten years, in which 
the UFW has been steadily 
drawing workers into the union, 
while nationwide membership and 
support has been steadily in- 
creasing. The UFW has en- 
countered many stumbling blocks, 
such as the Teamsters, in its fight 
for higher wages, decent housing, 
medical care and the satisfaction 
of other basic human _ needs. 
However, its strength and 
determination to struggle and win 
combined with strikes such as the 
one described above, reinforce the 
workers’ solidarity and will 
continue to further the success of 
the UFW. 

The plight of illegal aliens from 
Mexico is sadly ironic: The wealth 
of their own country is sapped by 
U.S. dominated interest--resources 
are not utilized in such a way as to 
provide decent livings for the 
people, so the people are forced to 
seek work in the U.S. where they 
are easily abused, and risk 
deportation at the slightest 
manifestation of discontent. It is a 
vicious circle. The relation of 
capitalist exploitation in the U.S. 
and imperialism in 3rd world 
countries seems to be -well un- 
derstood by Mexican farmworkers 
in the context ot their experience. 

Students were impressed by the 
importance that the workers 
assigned to student participation 
in workers’ struggles. Strikers who 
had heard of the recent demon- 
stration against Marine recruiters 
on campus expressed a desire to 
join students in future an- 
ti-imperialist demonstrations. The 
necessity of a  worker-student 
alliance was continually expressed 
by all involved. 

Recent student activities in 
support of the UFW include a 
highly successful food drive 
conducted the last two Sundays to 
help feed the Watsonville strikers, 
and an intensified campaign to 
boycott Gallo wines, head lettuce, 
and grapes. People interested -- 
come to UFW support meetings 
Wednesday at 7:30 in the Baobab 


room, Rerrill eollege or contact » 
26. 3 
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Patton on Farmworkers 


Gary Patton, candidate for 
Supervisor in the Third district, 
discussed what the Board of 
Supervisors can do about the 
farmworkers’ situation in Sant 
Cruz County. 

“Our real concern when we 
decide to boycott grapes, Gallo or 
lettuce is with the living conditions 
of the farmworkers, their low 
wages, terrible housing and 
inadequate “medical care. We 
decide to support the United 
Farmworkers (UFW) because 
through their collective action they 
are actively seeking to better their 
working and living conditions. 

“The Board of Supervisors 
could not legally intercede in the 
strike in Watsonville on the side of 
the UFW. But that does not mean 
it should do nothing. I see three 
things that the Board can do to 
show their support for improved 
working conditions for the farm- 
workers: 

1) Inspect existing farmworker 
housing and require that struc- 
tures meet code standards, 

*2) Investigate the actions of the 
Sheriff to insure that violence is 
avoided and the rights of strikers 
are respected, 

3) Have well-publicized public 
hearings on the living and working 
conditions of agricultural workers 
in Santa Cruz County.” 

Patton went on to describe some 
r.long term actions which the 


Board could undertake: 

1) Encourage the federal 
government to provide subsidies 
for farmworker housing and 
housing for lower income families 
in the Watsonville area, 

2)Pus_. the federal government 
to provide unemployment in- 
surance, disability pay and work- 
men’s compensation for farm- 
workers. 

3) Explore the legal possibilities 
of a County ordinance requiring 
secret ballot elections for Union 
representatives. 

““Obviously,"" according to 
Patton, the Board of Supervisors 
can't solve the farm labor 
problem. The battle will continue 
in the fields and the cities. 
However in the past the Super- 
visors have not exercised what 
power they do have to improve the 
situation. 

“This county faces both a 
serious lack of low income housing 
and a high rate of unemployment. 
Since agriculture is such a large, 
important industry in Santa Cruz 
County the low wages paid 
agricultural workers contributes 
significantly to the need for low 
income housing and also increase 
the financial burden on the County 
during periods of seasonal 
unemployment. 

“The Board of Supervisors need 
not andshould not sit idly by while 
the farmworkers struggle for a 
better life.” 
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by LAURIE KA YE 


Returning to a university after 
being out of school for as long as 
20 years can be an overwhelming 
experience. Not only have campus 
policies c hanged radically, but also 
students, typical courses offered, 
and the general ‘‘mood” on 
campus. Yet many adults who 
were once prevented from com- 
pleting their college education by 
family obligations, financial 
responsibilities, or health 
problems are now seeking to 
continue their studies through the 
experimental Extended University 
program. 

This program provides the 
opportunity for returning students 
who have attained at least junior 
standing, to resume their pursuit 
of the B.A. degree on a part-time 
basis over an extended period of 
time, so that being a student will 
not interfere with other outside 
commitments. 

Fall quarter 1974 begins the 
third of three pilot years for the 
Extended University, and also 
marks the first year the part-time 
Extended University students ‘will 
be enrolled as on-campus UCSC 
students. ‘Students in UCSC’s 
new on-campus Extended 
University program will enjoy all 
the privileges and carry all the 
obligations of a regular UCSC 
undergraduate,” states Dr. Cota- 
Robles, Vice Chancellor of UCSC. 
These privileges include affiliation 
with one of UCSC's eight colleges, 
access to all UCSC courses, 
facilities and services, and upon 
completion of the B.A. program, 
presentation of a University of 
California B.A. degree at the 
graduation ceremonies of the 
chosen college. 

The fields of study now open to 
students of the Extended 
University’s pilot program are 
community studies, environmental 
studies, and sociology; yet when 
the program first opened in Fresno 
in 1972 and grew to include a 
learning center in San Jose in 1973, 
only off-campus courses leading to 
a B.A. degree in Community 
Studies were offered. So far, there 
have been two graduates last year 
in Fresno, with more expected at 
the close of winter quarter, ac- 
cording to Sherry Phillips, 
secretary for the Extended 
University. 

In the three majors offered to 
on-campus participants there are 
now thirty students, by the end of 
the year probably fifty, with each 


student taking a maximum load of | 


two classes per quarter on the 
regular UCSC pass/no record plus 
evaluation system. Classes can be 
arranged to accomodate students’ 
schedules, and also im two of the 
areas of concentration, En- 
vironmental Studies and Com- 
munity Studies, professional or 
volunteer occupations can be 
incorporated into the curriculum. 
Such jobs provide a working basis 


of study for the student, supplying 


background information, topics 
and first-hand examples for class 
discussion and written work. 


Requirements for admission to 
the Extended University pilot 


v 


| EXTENDED UNIVERSITY 
| Back to School 


program are 84 transferable 
quarter units of credit (giving 
applicant junior standing), and an 
overall “‘C’’ or better average. 

Because college transcripts may 
not be readily available for courses 
taken years ago, or some students 
wishing to enter the program may 
be short several of the required 84 
units, UCSC's Extended 
University Counselor Rudy 
Hernandez is available for con- 
sultation on these and other 
related problems. He also aids in 
getting evaluations of previous 
college work on the basis of UC 
criteria, and advises the incoming 
student as to which courses should 
be taken prior to entrance to 
UCSC to make up deficient work. 
Along with the other advisors and 
faculty members participating in 
the creation of the Extended 
University, Hernandez would like 
to encourage enrollment of all 
persons sincerely interested in 
Extended University Programs, 
and aid them in meeting entrance 
requirements and_ eventually 
earning their degrees. 

The two core faculty members 
for the UCSC Extended University 
are Mike Rotkin and Nancy Shaw, 
and heading the program on- 
campus is Bill Robinson. — Dr. 
Cota-Robles, academic Vice 
Chancellor, oversees the program, 
and predicts an expansion of fields 
of study for next year to include 
other majors in humanities, 
natural sciences, and social 
sciences. 
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As the project develops, it is 
hoped that the administrative 
hassles common to every pilot 
program will decrease, and that 
the number of highly motivated 
re turning students will continue to 
grow. Making normal progress as 
part- -time students entering on the 
junior level, Extended University 
students can complete graduation 
and major requirements within a 
period of three to three-and-a-half 
years. 

Upon receiving the B.A. degrees 
many students take advantage of 
more challenging and_ beneficial 
career opportunities; in fact, many 
Extended University students are 
progressing toward their degrees 
through the help of their em- 
ployers. 

Already, the experimental 
Extended University in considered 
an exceptional success, and will 
hopefully continue with its pur- 
pose of broadening access to 
course work required for a U.C. 
degree. 
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Student Lobby Column 


by JAMY ROBINSON 


Although our governor of eight 
years, Ronald Reagan, is 
leaving us and turning his _at- 
tention to new and perhaps greater 
vistas, the issues and programs 
which made his fame remain. One 
at least has found its way onto the 
November ballot. 

Proposition 16 would transfer 
the authority and responsibility for 
determining the amount, if any, of 
tuition charged at the University of 
California from the Board of 
Regents to the state legislature. 

Tuition at UC was instituted for 
the first time in 1968 when 
Governor Reagan cut the amount 
of state support for the University 
and pushed the 100 dollar a 
quarter “educational fee’ through 
the Board of Regents. The 
Governor's influence on the Board 
was so extensive that the members 
followed his recommendation 
instead of re-examining — their 
priorities. The monies raised 
through student tuition have since 
been used to finance various 
construction projects rather than 
to support academic programs. 

Proposition 16 would, if passed, 
place the control over tuition 
completely in the hands of the 
legislature. Proponents of the bill, 
pointing out that the levels of 
tuition at the California State 
Colleges and community colleges 
are determined by the legislature, 
claim that Proposition 16 would 
lead to more rational state 
planning and coordination. High 
tuition at UC, dictated by an 
independent administrative board, 
means that qualified but less 
wealthy students are forced back 
onto the state and community 
colleges, increasing their 


budgetary problems. 

Proponents of Proposition 16 
also argue more generally that 
tuition is a form of taxation and 
that such matters are the business 
of the elected representatives of 


‘the people. The Board of Regents 


is under far less supervision and 
control than is the legislature, its 
members being neither elected nor 
subject to popular recall once 
appointed. 

Opponents to Proposition 16, led 
by the United Association of 
Taxpayers, Inc., wish to keep the 
administration of the university 
and its fees away from the partisan 
political make-up of — the 
legislature. Tuition charges should 
not in their view become a 
“political football”. 

Opponents to the measure see it 
further merely as a prelude to the 
abolition of tuition by the 
legislature and a resultant increase 
in state taxes. 

The UC Student Lobby and the 
Santa Cruz Student Lobby Annex 
strongly support Proposition 16. 
Tuition at UC has in our opinion 
always been a “political football”, 
its implementation in 1968 being 
but one scene in the knock down 
drag out fight between the 
Governor and the students as to 
the right for political activity on 
campus. Although the originators 
of this bill in the legislature, John 
Vasconcellos and Howard Way, 
specifically divorce it from the 
question of whether tuition should 
go up or down from its present 
level, the Student Lobby sees it as 
a step forward in our campaign to 
abolish tuition at the university 
and thus make room for a broader 
spectrum of students. 
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BUSING -- 


BOSTON  (LNS)--Boston 
ended its third week of racial 
turmoil September 23 with whites 
continuing to organize anti-busing 


‘demonstrations and a school 


boycott of those schools scheduled 
for desegregation. At least 25 
black children have been injured 
so far, mostly by rocks hurled 
through school bus windows. 

For the most part, however, 
black children have continued to 
go to school. “I came back today 
to show them we aren’t scared,” 
said an Il year old sixth grade 
black girl. “If we stayed away, we 
would have done what they wanted 
us to do.” Another child agreed, 
“They're not going to scare us 
away.” 

The highly explosive situation, 
which a member of the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission said was worse 
than what she had seen in Jackson, 
Mississippi during the integration 
there nine years ago, stems from a 
busing plan ordered June 21 by 
Federal District Court Judge W. 
Arthur Garrity. The order 
overturned a long-standing city 
policy of noncompliance with state 
desegregation laws. ‘ 

Massachusetts state law 

rohibits public schools from 

ving more than 50% non-white 
students. While Boston’s 94,000 
public school children are 60% 
white, 80 of the city’s 200 public 
schools have over the 50% limit of 
Third World students. 

Garrity’s order will racially 
balance those 80 schools with an 
extensive transfer plan that in- 
cludes the cross-city busing of 
18,235 students--9,725 black, and 
8,510 white. It will increase the 
number of students in integrated 
schools from 31% to 71%. Black 
and white working class com- 
munities will be primarily affected 


by the busing plan, not the ring of 
wealthier white suburbs 
surrounding Boston where 


children attend better-financed 
public schools or expensive private 
schools. 

The federal ruling also stated 
that the Boston School Committee 
had consciously acted to create a 
separate (and _ inferior) school 
system for black children. In 
addition, the rulin revealed 
transcripts documenting blatant 
racism on the part of the members 
and former members of the School 
Committee. The decision came II 
months after another federal judge 
put a freeze on $1 million in federal 
school aid to Boston because of 
discrimination against black 
children. 

Whites Respond 

Hostile white reaction to the 
order began several days before 
school opened on September 12. 
On September 7, a 100-car 
motorcade drove through 
predominantly wHite South Boston 
to protest the busing order. On the 
following day, a demonstration 
sponsored by a white group, 
Return Our Alienated Rights, 
drew 8,000 to 10,000 angry anti- 
busing parents. 

Rock-throwing, angry crowds 
~ greeted black students on the first 
day of school. In South Boston 
90% of white students were kept 


home opening day. However, 


overall attendance in‘ the city’s 
schools was listed at 67% on the 
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SHOWDOWN IN BOSTON 


first day and has since increased to 
about 84% as of September 
23. On Sunday, September IS, 
more motorcades from other white 
sections of the city--Hyde Park, 
East Boston, Dorchester, Jamaica 
Plain, and Roslindale--drove into 
South Boston and past South 
Boston High, heart of the anti- 
busing protests. Car lights flashed 
and American flags and anti- 
busing signs hung on their doors. 
Some of the signs said, “Hail 
South Boston, Home of the 
‘Brave,”” “Globe (Boston 
Globe)...Don’t Slant News,” and 
“Hitler Took the Cities First,” as 
well as other more blatantly racist 
remarks. 

Buses bringing black students 
from nearby Mattapan on’ Sep- 
tember 19 were stoned and fist 
fights broke out in the high school 
cafeteria and surrounding streets. 
Police reported that a large group 
of white students was preparing to 
storm the school when t were 


se oll 

n September 22, 1000 white 
demonstrators attempted to 
prevent the newsstand distribution 
oféhe Sunday edition of the Globe. 
The paper has been critizing the 
actions of anti-busing groups. 
Most see on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 29, 700 whites marched 
again through South Boston in 
protest. ' 

“You've heard of the Hund 

Years War?” one anti-busing 
leader told a newspaper during the 
past weeks of turmoil. ‘“This will 
be eternal war. It will be E sei 
down from father to son. ve 
pushed us to the wall. They’re 
treating us like animals. We won't 
take it, if it comes to the gun.” 


The Black Community: 

A Long History of Struggle 

The black community in Boston 
has .a history of fighting for the 
right to decent education: not only 
for black children, but for the 
entire school population. In June, 
1963 Citizens for Boston Schools 
(including CORE and NAACP, 
conducted public school boycotts, 
presenting demands against 
discrimination and for integration 
and the upgrading of all schools. 
But the notoriously racist School 
Committee refused to comply with 
any of their demands. 

In 1963 and 1964 Boston school 
“stayouts” were organized by the 
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Massachusetts Freedom 

Movement to protest 

discrimination and segregation. In 

1965 there were renewed efforts by 

the NAACP and the Freedom 

Movement to get the School 

Committee to comply with the 

establishment of a program to 
integrate the schools and develop 
all black Roxbury schools. Again. 
the committee refused to deal with 
the civil rights groups. 

With the passage of the Racial, 
Imbalance Act in Massachusetts 
in August of 1965, civil rights 
groups set up a voluntary program 
to send black children into higher 
quality, predominantly w ite 
schools in middle class suburbs of 
Boston. These groups also fought 
for “freedom schools” as models 
of integration and for construction 
of new schools in black com- 
munities. 

In 1971 student strikes were 
called by the Black Student 
Federation in which represen- 
tatives of both black and white 
schools participated. The black- 
led strikers confronted the School 
Committee, demanding better 
facilities and courses, an end to 
police harrassment of black 
students, and an end to tracking. 


Black Community View 


Busing is a step toward 
achieving racial balance in the 
schools and implementing 
desegregation fought for in civil 
rights struggles. It is, however, 
being instituted in a racist 
manner. Boston black children 
have had to face considerable 
racism on the part of police. 
Witnesses report, for instance, 
that police pushed white crowds 
outside South Boston High to 
within rock throwing distance as 
soon as school let out and black 
children began to board buses. 

The lack of real police 
protection has also led many black 
parents with children assigned to 
South Boston to keep them home 
from school. As one parent put it, 
“If the crowd had been blacks 
throwing the rocks, the National 
Guard would be out here.” 

On September 22, after many 
racist attacks on the black 
community of Columbia Point-- 
mostly whites driving through the 
‘projects shooting--some 300 black 
men armed themselves with clubs 
and guns and formed road blocks 
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around the area to protect their 
community. This action was taken 
after repeated requests for police 
protection were ignored. It was 
only then that police appeared and 
since have literally ‘‘occupied”’ the 
community, destroying property, 
harassing black people and trying 
to break up the self-defense 
organization. 

ecent meetings in the black 
communities of Boston have been 
divided as to whether to support 
busing. Many _ feel that 
desegregation should mean_ the 
opening up of white schools to 
blacks who choose to go there, not 


forced busing of large numbers of 
black children out of their schools. 
The implementation of 


desegregation could maintain 
white supremacy in other ways. 
” Schools in black communities may 
be closed down instead of 
are Proposals to include 
black studies in public school 
curriculum may be put into effect 
without control by black people 
who have fought for such courses. 
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Look, we in congress are all] And rezoning the suburbs 
is just another superficial 


gimmick that 
(_skirte the problem! 
See, 


The problem is how to 
achieve real school 
integration in an 
orderly, natural fashion 


while keeping the races 


And there is still the possibility of 


segregation within schools through © 


tracking. - 

Because desegregation does not 
necessarily mean that black people 
will have a larger part in deter- 
mining their children’s education, 
several black groups in the area 
believe that the struggle against 
white control of education must be 
directed at winning community 
control of schools. 

Whatever the arguments, it is 
clear that busing is not the only 
answer to racism and unequal 
education in Boston’s schools. 

But in the ten years since the 
passage of the Civil Rights Act, the 
federal government's Office of 
Civil Rights has consistently 
dragged its feet in investigating 
and acting on evidence of 
discrimination. This was in- 
tensified by the anti-busing 
policies of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration. And one of Gerald 
Ford’s first acts as president was to 
oie into law a federal school aid 
bill placing restrictions on busing. 
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PAGE EIGHT 


by JOE BERNEY 


Art Pearl, chairperson of the 
Education Dept. of this campus 
and respected personality in the 
area of educational theory has 
recently published a book about 
the how and why of Nixon’s 1972 
presidential victory. It is titled 
Landslide, and reads more like an 
interesting novel than the work of 
anacademic. But that’s Art Pearl. 

He seems to always reiterate 
that what he really is is a 


longshoreman. “I only entered the 


university whén “I couln’t do 


anything productive anymore.” : 


His stong, sometimes ob- 
noxious, oftentimes overwhelming 
personality permeates Landslide, 
which discusses the politics of 
change in the context of a coherent 
ctitique of Nixon’s ‘72 lanslide 
victory. Actually, Pearl explains in 


the initial chapter entitled | 


“Landslide or Mudslide,” that 
mudslide is the more appropriate 
term. In political elections a 
landslide occurs when one can- 
didate wins big and the electorate 
knows what they voted for. In- 
formation must be accessable and 
conveyed to the public for an 
enlightened electorate. Without 
such a= setting there is no 
enlightened electorate. Opponents 
to the candidate slip and slide, 
unable to secure a foothold, in 
short, a Mudslide. This then 
becomes the beginning of 
discussion. Pearl claims that none 
of our informational institutions 
are organized to meet the needs of 
the people in the creation and 
service of a truly aware citizenryi.. 
and that’s you and me. 

Lanslide discusses the Nixon 
victory in the context of a 
technocratic society, one which 
conveys to its citizenry feelings of 
uselessness. By definition, when 
meaningful work opportunities are 
unavailabe attitudes of uselessness 
and not belonging are conveyed. 
This is the message young people, 
old people, Blacks, Chicanos, 
Native Americans, Asians, women, 
and now even many WASP. males 
receive daily. When profits, not 
human needs are the basis for all 
economic activity and the political 
structure supports same, this is the 
only message which predominates. 

Pearl comes down on various 
social science theories which 
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~ LANDSLIDE 


A Review of Art Pearl's New Book 


essentially are deficit theories and 
lend legitimacy to the ideas of 
inferiority and superiority between 
peoples. Various factors, from the 
blatantly racist theme of genetic 
inferiority to more subtle .and 
liberal-sounding themes of 
‘‘accumulated environmental 
deficits” or “‘child of a deprived 
culture” are cited as reasons for 
some people just doing better than 
others in the school experience and 
in life. All create self-concepts for 
developing children. All create a 
set of expectations in teachers. All 
generate a self-fulfilling prophecy 
effect. All inherently support a 
racist, sexist and ageist society. 
All teach personal defeat. 

Nowhere, argues Pearl, do these 
social science theories of inequity 
look at the institutional racism of 
schools. All are clinical rather 
than systemic approaches. The 
whole school experience not only 
prepares people for a . deper- 
sonalized and alienating life, but 
creates what is necessary for those 
on top to stay on top. 

A nation of consumers is created 
wherin even the j obs which do exist 
are becoming increasingly neither 
personally gratifying, socially 
useful, nor ecologically defensable. 

All, suggest Pearl, are necessary 
criteria for meaningful work. 
The jobs that do exist are 
organized around the desires of 
the powerful moneyed elite to 
expand their control, not around 
the provision of human needs or 
services. They are, however, what 
is available. In the context of a 
political economy where not even 
enough mundane work is 
available, people compete for the 
work that is available. We find 
ourselves pitted against each other 


‘due to our common needs. 


When these jobs, which tran- 
slate into participation in the 
economic activity of a society 
which translates into income, just 
aren't enough to go around, 
mechanisms are necessary which 
exclude people from participation; 
mechanisms like institutional 
racism, sexism, ageism; 
mechanisms like credentials in 
what has bedome a credentialed 
society. 

All the while we become con- 
sumers, not producers of our own 
lives. When we. aren't producing, 
or participating in the decisians 
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which affect our lives, by definition 
we are alienated from our own 
experience. After all, someone else 
is doing it for us. 

Such the context of the Nixon 
mudslide. The process was one of 
selling a product by hook or crook 
to consumers of the product. Thz 
nature of the information available 
and options at the public’s 

-disposal was minimal and 
manipulated. A sense of personal 
impotence and lack of choice 
permeated a people whose fears 
were being capitalized upon right 
and left. And, as Pearl 
paraphrases from the Talmud at 
the beginning of Landslide, “if you 
don’t know where you are going, 
anyone can lead you there.” 

So far I have touched upon two 
themes in Landslide, a 
description and an analysis of the 
context and the process of the 
Nixon mudslide victory. This is 
the substance of most all critiques 
of political situations, academic 
and otherwise. Pearl goes one 
important step further. He 
believes theory to be abstract 
bullshit if description and analysis 
do not lead to the articulation of 
defensable proposals. His is an in- 
depth redefinition of work and 
reorganization of the work world 
such that everyone who wanted 
work could work in meaningful 
activities. Mechanisms of ex- 


~ clusion would be unnecessary. 


The young would phase in the old 
would phase out. It is a well 
thought through proposal, one 
which discusses the necessary 
political steps for getting from 
here to there. There.is enough 
legislative support for Pearl's ideas 
that he has become one of a 
committee of 100 which is currently 
pushing the Public Service Em- 
ployment Act, now in the House. 
For the specifics of Pearl's 
proposal, you may want to check 
out Landslide. 

Description, analysis, ar- 
ticulation of a proposal. That's 
theory to Pearl, and addressing 
each to Nixon's mudslide is what 
Landslide is all about. 
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Demo Party Caucus 


Every four years students look 
on as the Democratic Party, at its 
National Convention, chooses a 
presidential candidate. — 

Out on the convention floor 
thousands of delegates cast 
votes on many issues including the 
next presidential nominee. You 
may have sat there and wondered 
how those delegates got there and 
how they claimed to represent you. 
It is clear that in 1964 and 1968 
they did not. Delegates had in 
many cases been chosen two years 
ahead of time by the party 
machines when most people did 
not even know who all the can- 
didates were. In many states, 
particularly in the South, Blacks 
and other minorities were ar- 
bitrarily excluded from the 
process. In primary states--under 
something called the unit rule--a 
candidate could receive fewer 
than a majority of votes cast, but if 
he had a plurality he would receive 
all the delegates from that state. 

After 1968 people were clearly 
fed up with the power politics of 
the Democratic party and set 
about to reform it. All the above 
mentioned problems and others 
were studied by a commission 
chaired by Senator George 
McGovern. This commission 
recommended what came to be 
known as ‘“‘the McGovern 
Reforms’’. The reforms were 
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approved and 1972 became the 
most open convention in recent 
Democratic Party History. 

Now the coalition of Power 
Brokers who ran the party in the 
pre-1972 days are once again trying 
to regain control of the party. 

They are moving to do away 
with many of the reforms initiated 
by the McGovern Commission. 

The decision on whether these 
rerorms go or stay will be made in 
another convention--this 
December. Delegates from the 
Santa Cruz-Monterey area will be 
chosen at a caucus November 
Ninth, at Hartnell College in 
Salinas. This caucus is open to all 
students at UCSC who are 
registered to vote in Santa Cruz. If 
we can have a good turnout of 
students at this caucus we can 
insure that Santa Cruz sends 
delegates which will support an 
open Democratic Party. 

Fhere is a group of people on 
campus interested in discussing 
these issues, working on getting 
bus transit for students to the 
caucus, and publicizing the caucus 
among the left elements of the 
Democratic Party. They are also 
discussing the possibility of 
running a student candidate to be 
a delegate to the convention. 
People desiring further in- 
formation are invited to contact 
Neal at x4136, Rm 103, dorm 3, 
Stevenson College. 
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Advice to Lear 


This comes late. 

But at your best you were a king 
curious about fashions 

of the mind. 


Every tragedy can be caught 
in a phrase. No doubt 

you know Hamlet’s question. 
It split and iced him 

like an oyster and delivered 


him to the maw 

of the gods. You delivered 
yourself to madness 

with fewer words than most. 
You took to the woods 


and let the Fool do the talking. 

One kick at your own groin 

was enough. ‘Nothing,’’ you howled, 
“will come of nothing !*’ 

The crowd wept for Cordelia. 


It is different: among us now. 
A builder of castles says, 
"Less is more,’’ and some listen. 


Think of your own play. 
In less you were more, 

in the blood forest shorn 
of that literal sceptor 

and the syntax of relatives. 


| hope you are still a king 
without kingdom and do love 
your own white bones 

and Cordelia’s. 


by David Swanger 
Col. V_ Fellow 
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Othello Reborn 


Today there are no wisecracks; 
no one talks of a black ram 
tupping a white ewe. 


Your marriage is celebrated 
in public places; 
you transfix adolescents. 


lago is your agent. 
He books limousines 
and masturbates couturiers. 


The State knows of your service. 
Politicians you dwarf 
hope for a handshake. 


Your sword is gone. 
From its scabbard dangle 
keys to cities. 


Desdemona is featured. 
A fairy tale princess 
in Ladies’ Home Journals. 


Amid invitations you despair. 
Opportunities for heroism 
are few. 
by David Swanger 
Col. V Fellow 


SO POINT OUR HANDS IN ALL DIRECTION 


| paint music 
on the pages of my room 
all night 


in the morning 
| lie looking straight up, 
recovering 


Once, 

in a classroom, 

| thought of death 

as beautiful 

of the body as some kind of encasement 
broken 

open 

air crystallizing in the lungs 

blood at 

at rest 


Once 

out 

of 

the 

classroom 

we were all knocked numb 
oY the hours 

of sitting 

We were all 

knocked out 

of the classroom 

at the hour 

and herds of us 

walked into the day, 
donated our bent necks, 
looking down 

and then | noticed 

the sky | noticed 

the sky 

| noticed the sky 


Running slowly, 

| notice 

a union of movement 
(heat.drawn from the center) 
breath and circulation 

the heart tempo of patience 


Running 

my hands 
over and over, 
round, 


by eric foster 


4 


ambidexterous running 
diadem of zebras, 

fluid waking 

in cauliflower 

and shell 

Resonance and hue 

in the hairs 

on the coats 

of zebras turquoise, 
beige, and maroon 


The eclipse 

paces calmly across a series of lakes, 
this is when 

we 

feel 

as if 

pulled flowers 

this is when we 

feel 

we will never get the present 

slip 

of heaven 

Fog coming out the 

mouths of pretentions, of notions 

| don’t. | don’t. | don’t. | do. | don’t. 
The tolerant sculpture cripples to a 
long sigh 

of negligence 


sO point our hands in all direction 


a tree, |am 
spreading my limbs 
and not my butter on the money 


Because, 

when | wait, 

my eyes adjust 

to the light 

of other suns 

And seated as | am 
so is an 

other seated 

up 

where | am identically looking 
Head rested on the ground. 
acquiescence 


stillborn, 
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EVERYONE WAS A STAR "” 
At The Santa Cruz Film Festival Opening 
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SCHIZOPHRENIC 
BLUEGRASS 


by Michael Philips 


Either Rock Music has steadily 
deteriorated in the last few years, 
or my musical tastes are 
metamorphizing and/or ex- 
panding into other areas, because 
] just don’t like most of the current 
popular music. It’s probably a 
combination of the. two. While 
I've been exploring and finding 
nice things in almost every musical 
discipline from Swiss yodeling to 
funeral dirges, I can still ap- 
preciate Hendrix, The Allmans, 
The Stones, Traffic, and others. 
So I know it’s not just me. There’s 
also something wrong with the 
stuff that’s being ‘“‘churned out” 
these days. 

Is music heading in a new 
direction? Well, I once read that 
every cultural revolution is ac- 
companied by a_ musical 
revolution. First we had the blues, 
then jazz. In the late 50’s and early 
60’s it was folk. In the mid-60’s it 
was hard rock. Each was 
characteristic of a certain cultural 


mood. But the next revolution. 


must be late or something, because 
rock is still here, and it’s horribly 
stagnated, with very few ex- 
ceptions. Perhaps the 70’s have 
donated garishness and elec- 
tronic/moog over-kill to the 
history of music. 

Also, each new music style 
begins in a metaphoric, elusive 
world called the ‘“‘underground.” 
But what is being played in the 
underground these days? Jazz? 
Blues? Nothing too revolutionary, 
that’s for sure. Thus, the current 
musical generation can probably 
best be labeled the ‘era of 
apathy,” or, to use the more 
common term, “‘decadence.”’ 

It is therefore quite refreshing 
when a Dan Hicks or a John 
McGlaughlin makes the scene. It 
was different, perhaps ‘‘wierd”’ at 
first, but then it gradually grew on 
us and we incorporated it into our 
listening repertoire. 

Well, all this leads to the fact 
that these is another refreshing 
sound out now, and it’s generated 
by a very talented, creative man 
named Tony Trischka. 1 was in 
the mood one day to buy a record. 
Frustrated by the lack of original 
material, I figured I might as well 
get some bluegrass, hoping this 
would quench my musical thirst 
until the next seizure. So I started 
thumbing through the bluegrass 
section, and happened upon this 
Tony Trischka album. I was first 
drawn to it by its uncommercially 
attractive cover design. So I read 
the back of the album, was rather 
impressed by the diversity of 
instruments it boasted, and 
bought it. 

This album can only be called 
bluegrass bacause there’s a banjo 
and a fiddle onit. Well, not really. 
It is rather ‘‘bluegrassy’’ but not 
in the traditional sense at all. This 
is schizophrenic bluegrass, with 
saxophones, bass clarinets, and 
wind chimes.  Trischka plays 
banjoand writes orc owrites all but 
two of the cuts. All the tunes are 
instrumental, so as the liner notes 
suggest, ‘“‘If it’s mere words you 
want, better get another record...- 
but if it’s poetry you’re after, these 
instrumentals have plenty.” 

The music is not spaced-out. 


It’s not wierd for the sake ot 
wierdness either. Trischka uses 
bluegrass as a launching pad, from 
which he heads off into innovative, 
sensitive, often amusing direc- 
tions, and yet the music remains 
surprisingly unpretentious. While 
a few songs drag on a little too 
long, each one is unique. Several 
tempo changes within a song are 
not uncommon. ‘Twelve Weeks 
At Sea" is a gentle, beautiful 
piece, weaving together mandolin, 
wandering fiddle, and flat-picked 
bottleneck guitar. The solos in 
this piece are primo. ‘‘For you" 
begins with a bass solo, and then 
breaks into a moderately slow, 
complex love song on which 
Trischka shows off some in- 
teresting banjo picking. This song 
seems to melt in my mind. 
Perhaps the most bizarre piece is 
“My Birdcage Needs A New 
Paper.” This piece is actually 
undescribable. It’s quite 
fragmented, although not 
directionless. It contains some 
nice jazz riffs, and John Canford 
plays lead guitar so skillfully that 
it’s reminiscent of Wes Mon- 
tgomery. Paul Stomper’s bass 
clarinet gets into some ‘“‘ironic”’ 
spaces. 

I cannot stress enough the skill 
of Trischka’s accompanists. 


. Trischka and friends are serious 


musicians with something im- 
portant to contribute to the music 
discipline. I think I'll put this 
album in my collection next to the 
John Fahey section because the 
music itself seems to be adjacent to 
Fahey’s mysterious sentimentality. 
For me, Trischka’s music just hits 
the source. ‘‘Why, this man’s an 
artist, Martha!” 


San Francisco 
Symphony 


The Wednesday Evening 
Series offers students a choice of a 
complete series of 24 concerts, or 
either of two half-series of 12 
concerts each. Prices begin at onl 
»2/.UU tor the halt series--a savings 
of $18.00 over the cost of the same 
series, same seat, to non-students. 
Student tickets are priced, for 
most locations, at less than SO % of 
regular season prices. 

Featured prominently in the 
1974-1975 season, of course, is the 
return of Maestro Seiji Ozawa to 
the podium. The 39-year-old 
maestro proved extremely popular 
to students during his first four 
seasons in San Francisco, and will 
be on the podium this season for 12 
of the 24 Wednesday evening 
concerts. 

The season opens December 4, 
5, 6, and 7 with Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 9 with Marita 
Napier, Evelyn Petros, George 
Shirley, Benjamin Luxon and the 
San Francisco Symphony Chorus. 

San Francisco Symphony 
Forum tickets are now on sale at 
the Campus Activities Office 
(above the Whole’ Earth 
Restaurant). The full 24-program 
series ranges in price from $84 
to $78.00. The half-season series of 
12 concerts ranges from $27.00 to 
$39.00. (Ticket sale ends Friday, 
October 25) 
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HIKING Im Santa Cruz 


by MARK JOINER 


More and more folks nowadays 
are discovering that one of the 
most enjoyable ways of getting to 
know the countryside and 
meanwhile picking up on some 
good exercise is via a method 
employed by the Indians for 
thousands of years before the first 
whitemen landed: by hiking. This 
article and ones that will follow are 
an attempt at acquainting 
students with some of the many 
scenic hikes to be taken in and 
around Santa Cruz and the West. 

A couple of precautions to be 
noted before taking off into the 
gills on any fair-sized trek: 1) 
Know what poison oak is and what 
it looks like --examples can be 
found on this page and all over 
campus. It grows just about 
anywhere in the coastal range. 2) 
Make sure that you have a good 
pair of well-broken-in hiking 
boots, or the equivalent. It's a 
good idea to take some band-aids 
or moleskin ai just in case you 
start todevelop blisters--scourge of 
backpackers and hikers 
everywhere. 

This first hike is one that I 
would wager that a comparatively 
few members of the campus 
community have ever been on, and 
yet it winds through what is 
probably the most beautiful 
setting on campus, and starts and 
ends just a few feet from some of 
the busiest areas on campus. A 
good couple of hours should be 
allowed for the hike which involves 
very little really strenuous hiking 
but includes numerous chances for 
some really fine pictures. 

Starting from the intersection of 
Heller and McLaughlin Drives 
(near Applied Sciences), the trail 
takes us across the bridge on the 
road that leads to Kresge and dips 
down into the canyon to the right 
of and immediately under the 
bridge. The roadbed which leads 
up to the right and away from the 
bridge is an old section of West 
Road, which we'll follow for awhile 
up through the chapparral. Up at 
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the top of the small rise out of the 
canyon is a trailer being used in 
the construction work in that area. 
Proceed straight ahead; the trail 
now takes us through some 
chapparral and manzanita (the 
bushes with the bright red bark 
and the oval leaves--notorius for 
scarring legs, hands, arms, etc. of 
x-country hikers) until the junction 
with North Fuel Break Rd., where 
it starts up into a zone charac- - 
terized by the red-clay soil and 
numerous hardy ferns that dot the 
open area. 

Staying on West Road, we soon 
come to the intersection with Red 
Hill Rd. (said to be the main route 
to Bonny Doon at one time) and 
the main ‘thoroughfare’ of the 
upper campus region, Chinquapin 
Road. We now turn left on 
Chinquapin, named for the 
number of Chinquapin trees on 
this trail, and the trail now leads 
through a deciduous forest on 
gently rolling terrain. The 
Chinquapin trail, according to the 
Campus Guide, was at one time 
one of Henry Cowell's favorite 
trails, as he was an excellent 
horseman. 

Beyond a small gate (erected for 
cattle-grazing purposes) our ‘trail 
comes to a junction with the Seven 
Springs trail. This side trip is well 
worth the taking, as it is short and 
winds through a spectacular rain- 
forest area perfect for those into 
photography. Returning to the 
main trail, it now, winds through a 
fine coastal meadow to a juncticn 
with Marshall Rd. Named: for 
Mary Elizabeth Marshall, who 
once inhabited the area with her 
husband Jeremiah before Cowell 
bought the land, this road winds 
through some of the finest Red- 
wood forest on campus. A perfect 
place for observing the Redwood 
forest in just about any stage of 
growth or decay, this road makes 
its way gradually to the end of 
university property toward high- 
way 9 near Cowell State Park. 

Upper Road branches from 
Mars hall back toward 
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Chinquapin, and water from the 
pipe at the end of the road here is, 
according to the campus guide, 
“excellent for drinking.” The 
final meadow on Chinquapin 
Road is Marshall Field. 

We now return to the junction of 
Chinquapin and West Roads, and 
begin our return journey via a new 
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route, Chinquapin Road. The 
road here leads’ through a quiet, 
fragrant section of the upper 
campus wildlands forest, and all 
too soon you've returned to an 
intersection of Fuel Break Road, 
and finally, to Crown College, 
ending up, believe it or not, in 
another construction area. A fine 
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hike-- and one you can take any 
day of the year-- right here on 
campus. — 

Happy hiking! 
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Judge May For 


Superior Court 


| The Experienced Candidate 


© Municipal Court Judge for Santa Cruz 
County for the past cight years. 

© Fifteen vears experience as an attorney 
before becoming a judge. 


Endorsements 


© A significant 76% of the attorneys in the 
Santa Cruz County Bar Association are 
endorsing Judge Mav. 

© Judge May has the Support of Robert 
Anderson and Claire Arthur Carlson, who 
wete also candidates for Superior Court 
Judye in the June primary. 


Donald O. May cares about the community he 
serves, and he hay clearly demonstrated the 
personal character, the ability and the 
egy. that a judge of our courts should 
have. ‘ 


Judge from your own 
experience in elections. 


Elect the experienced Judge. 


NOVEMBER 5th 


Paid tor by the Committee to Elect Don May 
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CABRILLO PROTEST CONTINUES 


Demonstrators confront Cabrillo President Swenson 


October 17, 1974 


arcana nn CCD 


For the past eight days, 
menibers of the Coalition for 


’ Justice have been sitting in at 


Cabrillo. College to protest the 
hiring of a white male as combined 
Affirmative Action and Personnel 
Officer, and in support of 
demands for an effective Af 
firmative Action program at 
Cabrillo College. [see last. weeks 
edition of the Press for further 
details{[. Yesterday evening, as we 
were going to press, the Coalition 
issued the following statement. 


On Thursday, October 8, 1974,” 
‘ we, the Coalition for Justice, began 


our occupation here at Cabrillo 
College in order to protest the 
-hiring of a combined personnel 


We make them right. 
With whole fresh onions, sliced an 
They come out crispy, golden, delicious. 
So if it’s a class ring you want, come to Jack-in-the-Box. 


and Affirmative Action Officer 
and to institute an effective Af- 
firmative Action program. Dr. 
Swenson said on the morning of 
October 11 that he would begin 
those moves necessary to to 
carry through the Coalition’s 
desires for seperate Affirmative 
Action and rsonnel Officers. 
There’ have been many people 
staying at Cabrillo day and night 
since that Tuesday in order to 
work with Dr. Swenson in “moving 
foward together’ twoard Af- 
firmative Action. The Coalition 
has worked steadily, 203 hours, 
because of what we feel to be the 
importance of Affirmative Action 
to the community. A full time 
Affirmative Action Officer is 
-lessential in meeting the needs of 
minorities and women in the 
community. Yesterday, eight days 


~ 


Class rings. 


after our first occupation, Dr. 
Swenson has declared that he 
might have some doubts about a 
seperate Affirmative Action 
position. It appears that this is a 
stalling action, a “cop out”. It 
appears that Dr. Swenson, who 
has emphasized the importance of 
trust between all groups con- 


cerned, is breaking that trust.’ 


Those of us in the Coalition for 
Justice have made personal 
commitments to continie the 
occupation until this question is 
resolved. We are asking for 
tink support for the idea of 
Affirmative Action, support in the 
struggle for human equality and 
personal feedom. There will be a 
crucial negotiating session at-5:00 
pm in the Board Room of the 
Academic Building, | today, 
Thursday October 17 at Cabrillo. 
We urge your support. 
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HELP IS NEEDED IN COLLECTING FOOD FOR 
STRIKING APPLE PICKERS IN WATSONVILLE 


MEETING: 
Badbab Rm. 


United Farm Worker Support Committee 
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SUPPORT THEIR STRUGGLE! 
’ WEOQNESDAY, 

October 23 

7:30 pm ¢ 


ENDS TUES. OCTOBER 22 


POSSIBLY THE MOST IMPORTANT FILM OF 1973” 
—JAMES MONACO,IN THE NEW YORK TIMES 
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CANNES FESTIVAL 1973 - GRAND SPECIAL JURY PRIZE 


Weekdays & Sunday Once at 7:30 
Fri. Once 8:00; Sat. 4:15 & 8:00 


Starts Weds. Oct. 23— 
Louis Malle's "PHANTOM INDIA" 


Listen to. 


| Henry Fuller 


on ‘Candidates Night at UCSC’ 


on KUSP-FM 


October 23 at 8:00pm. 


Henry Fuller is the Democratic candidate 


Precincting for the campaign will be conducted 
this Saturday morning. VOLUNTEERS 


ARE NEEDED! 


Paid for by the 


for Assembly 


Call: 423-0803 


Committee to Elect Henry Fuller 


Ed Newman, Cheirman 
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Peace @ Freedom 
Candidate to Speak 


Elizabeth Keathly, guber- 
natorial candidate and 
“illegitimate’’ standardbearer of 
the Peace and Freedom Party, will 
make a campaign appearance here 
next Monday evening at 8:00 in 
Classroom Unit 2. 

Ms. Keathly is a_ libertarian 
anarchist whose primary cam- 
paign issue has been government 
oppression and the “increasing 
contro: over every aspect of our 
lives by big government and big 

re money."’ A member of the 
California Libertarian Alliance, 
she led this summer's attempted 
libertarian takeover of the 
traditionally leftist Peace and 
Freedom Party. Although Keathly 
won the party's nomination tor 
governor, the attempted takeover 
was stopped short when a socialist 
platform was adopted at the 
party's August convention. Ms. 
Keathly refused to accept the 
platform; consequently, her 
campaign is not being supported 
by the party establishment. 

According to Peace and 
Freedom Party regulars, the 
California Libertarian Alliance is a 
right-wing group which advocates 
laissez-faire capitalism and is in 
many ways similar to the Young 
Americans for Freedom.  Can- 
didate Keathly is a__ political 
science student at UCLA who lists 
her occupation as ‘‘feminist 
writer,’ a fact that party regulars 
contend is the reason why she won 
the nomination in the June 
primary. 


(Continued from page 6) 
In 1972 the Student Lobby 
managed to have both houses of 


the legislatu bill ap- | FES Sa ey 
STOOGES fue toRrcIne Just three years out of college, laser technol- In time, the lasers proved unsuccessful in 


university sufficient to remove the ogist Jim Carroll didn’t make senior research __ treating cancer, but we'd do it again if we had to. 

ns = Agee: We gen ae physicist at Eastman Kodak Company by acting Because while we’re in business to make a profit, 

beageni Redean: ier The timid. So when he had the courage to pitscience — we care what happens to society. It’s the same 

evidences in’ our opinion the against a dread disease, we backed him. Win or — society our business depends on. 

greater sympathy on the part of lose. 

area eae 2 Bere eaten The medical community enlisted Kodak's Kodak. : 
of the university relative to help in training lasers on the war on cancer. We 

Governor Reagan and to the responded with a pair of 500 million watt laser More than @ business. 

pl ig ala Board of systems. And left the rest up to Jim. 
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Field | House 


The possibilities for recreational enjoyment at UCSC are nearly 
limitless. If an individual or group wants to plan a camping trip, a bike 
excursion or hiking at Pt. Lobos, they are encouraged to share their ideas 
and plans with the Recreation staff. We strive to plan activities with 
people rather than the traditional for. others. 

Call Tina x2531 for more information or drop by Fieldhouse trailer #2. 
If you don’t see an event you like, let’s plan one from your ideas. 

Meanwhile join us at the Fieldhouse each night for open recreation: 
Monday & Wednesday 7-8:30 volleyball 8:30-10 badminton 10-12 open 


rec 
Tuesday & Thursday 7-8:30 gymnastics & trampoline 8:30-10 basketball 
10-12 open rec : é 
Friday 8-12 Midnight Folkdancing 

Feel like getting back on the field and reliving your days of high school 
grandeur? Well, funny you should: mention it, because there will be low- 
key, relaxed athletic events coming up within the next few weeks. 


COED 

CROSS COUNTRY THURS. II/14 4 pm 

TENNIS THURS. Il/7 4pm 

DOUBLES VOLLEYBALL THURS. Il/217 pm 
WOMEN 

TENNIS SINGLES — TUES. 10/294 pm 

MEN 

INTERMEDIATE TENNIS SINGLES _ SAT. 10/269 am 
ADVANCED TENNIS SINGLES __ SAT. 11/29 am 


TABLE TENNIS SINGLES _ SAT. 11/99 am 
DOUBLES VOLLEYBALL TUES. 11/127 pm 
3-PERSON BASKETBALL’ Week of I1/I8, t.b.a. 


The divisions listed above aren’t hard and fast. If any women want to 
participate in the basketball or Table Tennis singles, for instance, just 
show up at the time listed. 

To participate, stop by the intramural trailer to sign up in advance. 
For questions, call Terry Warner at x2806. 


SPELUNKING 


Have you ever wanted to crawl into a hole and forget about 
everything? Here is your chance. Located on the UCSC campus are 
several caves, just waiting tobe explored and appreciated. 

The art of cave exploring is reserved for those who are tired of crowded 
trails and rivers, who can appreciate beauty in a truly unique form. 
Something novel is offered to virtually everyone: backpackers learn to 
crawl, mountaineers discover that up is not the only way to climb, 
geologists see their rocks from the inside, and everyone has a fine time. 

No experience is necessary at anything but crawling and holding a 
flashlight. (It is helpful to be able to do both at once). Other equipment 
includes a dependable pair of boots and cover-alls, of just some well- 
worn gtubbies, 


Julian 


FIRST SHOW AT 7:00 WITH THE 
PULL C Weed ALSO’ FANT 
“SECOND SHOW AT 10:00 WITH THE 

IC SEU A REET S EAST 


TICKETS: ODYSSEY RECORD SHOPS e 
UCSC eCABRILLO COLLEGE 


$422 ADVANCE 


Activities 


~IN A TWO-SHONN BENEFIT FOR 


amacn¢ 


$522 AT THE DOOR 
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and 


A spelunking group will be leaving from College V, Saturday, October 
19, at 9 am, and will return at noon. Contact Tina Smith in the 
Recreation Office at x2531, or Mike Jibson (423-6898) to sign up, or for 
more information, 


Financial Help 


How are you going to finance that trip? The Recreation Program will 
pay up to 25% of transportation costs for UCSC individual or group 
trips. 


College Activities Reps. 


Sandy Spelliscy- Cowell Mary McFaul- College V 
Kim Demuth- Stevenson Joe Baker- Kresge 

Larry Bruguera- Merrill KATE Fitzgerald- Oakes 
David Cohan- Crown _ Dennis Stewart- College VIII 


These folks will be able to answer questions about the Recreation and 
Intramural Programs, as well as to help organize trips, activities, etc. 


CALENDAR 


Fri. Oct. 18-Sat. 19 
Horseback Riding and Camping at Mt. Madonna County Park. 1:00 


pm. 


Sun. Oct. 20 
Sailing. 9:00 am. 


Sun. Oct. 27 
Sailing. 9:00 am. 


Sat. Nov. 2 
Big Basin Hike. 9:00 am. 


Wed. Nov. 6 
Iceskating at Eastridge in San Jose. $1.25. 


Sat. Nov. 9 

Innertubing down San Lorenzo River. 
Tues. Nov. 12 

Clamming at Sunset State Beach. 


Wed. Nov. 20 
Iceskating at Eastridge in San Jose. $1.25. 


Thur. Nov. 21 
Turkey Trot.... 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


Announcements 


SAILING CLUB 


On Oct. 5, 6, UCSC Sailing 
Club hosted the Northern 
California eliminations for the 
Douglas Cup, a_ national in- 
tercollegiate sailing event, and the 
schools participating were UCSC, 
UC Berkeley, San Jose State, UC 
Davis, California Maritime 
Academy, and Stanford. uc 
Berkeley edged out UCSC for the 
right to represent Northern 
California by passing UCSC in the 
last 100 yards to the finish. The 
final results of the round-robin 
match race series showed UC 
Berkeley, 5-0; UCSC, 4-1, SJS, 3-2; 
Stanford, 2-3; UC Davis, 1-4; and 
CMA, 0-S. The regatta was sailed 
in Shields-30 sloops. Sailing for 
UCSC were Rob Wade, skipper, 
Kurt Johnson, Bruce Petty, and 
John Ricker, crewmen. 

This Saturday, Oct. 19, the 
Sailing Club will host a Shields-30 
invitational regatta. Schools 
participating are UCSC, San Jose 
State, California Maritime 
Academy and Stanford. The 
sailing club meets every Tuesday 
at noon in Rm. 153 Cowell. All 
students, faculty, and staff are 
invited to attend. 


eae 
NAFIONAL WOMEN’S 


HEALTH COALITION 

Providing comprehensive health core: 
services and referrals for women. 
@FREE FHEGNANCY TESTING 
® ABORTION COUNSELING 

@ ABORTION REFERRALS 
@MENSTRUAL REGULATION 

® BIRTH CONTROL COUNSELING 
®@ VASECTOMIES 
For more information call 408° 42}- 1328 
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From the Career Planning & Placement Office... 


RECRUITMENT \ 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Dr. John P. Crossley, Associate Professor \of Religion and representing 
the division of Humanities, and Dr. Kenneth L. Servis, Associate 
Professor of chemistry and representing the Division of Natural Sciences 
will be on our campus Thursday, October 24. Each would like to talk 
with students who are interested in degrees in\his respective area. These 
areas are defined on a list to be found in the Career Planning and 
Placement Center, Applied Sciences, Room 366, X2183. Please 
contact Career Planning and Placement for interview appointments as 
well as information regarding program areas. 


SCHOOL OF LAW RECRUITMENT 


U. of San Francisco School of Law invites interested students from 
our campus to come to U.S.F. and meet with a member of the Committee 
on Admissions to discuss their Admissions Policy. Arrangements can 
also be made for students to attend a law school class meeting. 

Interested students please contact Career Planning and Placement 
Center, Applied Sciences, Room 366, x 2183. We will then set up a date 
and time according to the interest shown. 


ATTENTION: GRADUATE SCHOOL APPLICANTS 
PLANNING TO TAKE THE OCTOBER GRE 


Preparing for the GRE is a one-day seminar designed for students who 
have registered to take the October 26 GRE. A practice test will be given, 
in the morning which will simulate the actual test conditions. Par- 
ticipants will be grouped in the afternoon and will work with tutors on 
special problems. 


This is a free service of the UCSC Career Planning and Placement 
Center, and open only to UCSC students taking the October 26 GRE. 


Space is limited to 75 students. The seminar will take place on Saturday. 
ctober 19, rom 9 am to 4 pm. To register come in to the Career 


Planning and Placement Center, 366 Applied Sciences. 


We've got a plan 


GRADUATE STUDENTS hoping for teaching positions in a 4-year 
or Community College may be assisted through a workshop on steps in 
the job-hunt, perce of a vita, the gambit of opening letters, 
development of a placement file offered by the Educational Services 
Advisor, Ellie Foster, on Wednesday evenings, October 16 and 30, 7 to 9 
pm, Rm. 2358. 


FELLOWSHIP INFORMATION 


National Science Foundation 

Type: Fellowship for grad study in math, physical, biological, medical, 
and social sciences. 

Eligibility: College seniors or first-year grads. 

Duration: | yr., renewable 

Stipend: $3600 plus tuition and fees 

Application Procedure: Applications are available at the Career Plan- 
ning & Placement Center, Applied Sciences, Rm. 366. 

Deadline: November 28 


White House Fellows Program 

Type: Assignment as aides to white house officials and cabinet of- 
ficers. Eligibility: U.S. Citizen; 23-35 yrs.; consideration based on 
achievement , intellectual ability, evidence of hardship, special talents & 
interest in local, state, and national affairs. Duration: I yr. 

Stipend: government salary - up to $28,000 

Application Procedure: Write: President's COMMISSION ON White 
House Fellows; 1900 East Street, N.W.; Washington, D.C. 20415 
Deadline: December 2 . 

Kent Fellowship 

Type: Fellowship for college teaching careers. 

Eligibility: Minimum | yr. full-time graduate study, less than 35 yrs. of 
age. Serious interest in teaching and/or administration in colleges and 
universities. 

Duration: l’yr, renewable until completion of degree. 

Stipend: $2,025 (single), $2,200 (married) plus dependency allowances, 
tuition, and fees. 

Application Procedures: Contact Fellowship Advisor, x4085 
Deadline: November 15. 


to make your banking easier. 


The College Plan’ Oe 
rg 
What we've got is a very = 
special package of services ‘ 
designed specifically for col: \ 
lege students. We call it the © 
College Plan, and here's what / 
makes it so special: 

The College Plan 
Checking Account. 
First you get completely 
unlimited checkwriting for 
just $1 a month. (Free during 
June, July and August.) You get | 
monthly statements. And the account y 
stays open through the summer even 
with a zero balance, so you don't 4% 
have to close it in June, reopen it in x 
the fall. ~~ 
Personalized College Plan Checks ™ 
are included at a very low cost. Scenic or 
other style checks for a little more. 


BankAmericard® Next, if you're a qualified student o 
sophomore standing or higher, you can also get 
BankAmericard. Use it for tuition at state universities, for 
check cashing identification and everyday purchases. Con- 
servative credit limits help you start building a good credit 


history. 


Overdraft Protection. This part of the package helps you 


BANK OF AMERICA NT&SA_ MEMBER FDIC 


Offices. 


easy to talk with. 


lot easier. 
Depend on us. More California college 
students do. : 


REGISTRAR’S NOTICE 

Students who received a grade 
of incomplete. at the end of Spring 
Quarter 1974 MUST file a petition 
for Removal of Grade I .at the 
Office of the Registrar on or before 
November 4, 1974. Petitions for 
Removal of Grade I will NOT be 
accepted after this date. 

Undergraduate students with 
Incomplete” courses for which a 
Removal of Grade I petition is not 
filled by November 4th will have 
the course DROPPED from their 
record. ; 

Graduate students who do not 
file a Removal of Grade I petition 
for an “Incomplete” course by 
November 4th will receive a grade 
of FAIL. 


If the instructor fails to submit a _ 


passing grade by December 12, 
1974, for an undergraduate 
student with a petition on file, the 
course will xe removed from the 
student’s record (i.e., he is 
dropped from the course), 
graduate students will receive a 
fail. The deadline imposed herein 
shall not be extended, however, an 
undergraduate student may obtain 
credit for a ‘“‘dropped’’ course by 
means of Credit by Examination. 

A student is not required to be 
registered in order to file a petition 
for Removal of Grade I. However, 
a student MUST be registered in 
order to petition for Credit by 
Examination. 

Petitions for Remocal of Grade I 
and Credit by Examination are 
available at the College Office and 
the Office of the Registrar. There 
is a $5.00 service fee for each of 
these petitions. 


‘avoid bounced checks, by covering 
all your checks up to a prearranged limit. 
Educational Loans. Details on 
Studyplan® and Federally In- 
sured loans are available from 
any of our Student Loan 


Savings Accounts. All 
our plans provide easy 
" ways to save up for holi- 
F. days and vacations. 

Student Represent- 
atives. Finally, the Col- 
lege Plan gives you individual 
help with your banking problems. 
Usually students or recent gradu- 
ates themselves, our Reps are located 
at all.our major college offices and are 


Now that you know what's included, why 


not drop by one of our college offices, meet your Student 
Rep, and get in our College Plan. It'll make your banking a 


BANKOF AMERICA 
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People’s Pages Perplexity 


As those of you who have 
submitted items for publication ‘in 
the People’s Pages but have yet to 
see them in print are well aware, 
we are begining to have a real 
space problem in this newspaper. 
We seem to be becoming an 
increasingly popular means of 
publicizing campus and town 


events, organizations and services., 


While all of this interest in the 
Press is somewhat flattering, it 
also presents a real problem. For 
example, had we printed everyting 
that was sent to us last week, the 
last five or six pages (out of a total 
of sixteen) would have been 
devoted entirely to an- 
nouncements of one sort or 
another (and, of course, the ever- 
present ads). Although we cer- 
tainly agree that most of what is 
submitted for publication is 
important, we feel some obligation 
tokeep at least the bulk of space in 
the paper filled with news, 
features, editorials, etc. We also 
feel that it is of some importance 
to reserve at least a little space for 
drawings and photos, rather than 
trying to cram as much type in as 
little space as possible. 

In the long run, the solution to 
this problem might be the 
establishment of a ‘‘house organ” 
which would — carry an- 
nouncements, schedules, ad- 
ministrative news and so forth. 
Such publications already exist at 
some other UC campuses (for 
example, the ‘‘MondayPaper”’ at 
UC Berkeley). Another solution 
might be to find money for a 
couple of extra ad-free pages in the 
Press which would include this 
type of material.However, both of 
these possible solutions require 


“CALL OR COME BY. 
-AN AGENT FoR: 


» 


FOR SEVEN YEARS, COLLEGE STUDENT INSURANCE 
SERVICE (CS5IS), THROUGH ITS 15 CALIFORNIA 

AGENCY OFFICES, HAS PROVIDED STUDENTS WITH 
SPECIAL LOW COST AUTO AND MOTORCYCLE INSURANCE, 


OUR RATES ARE SUBSTANTIALLY LoWER AND NO. 
STUDENT 15 REFUSED. FoR A “NoHASSLE” QUOTE, 


CAMPUS INSURANCE 


333 SOQUEL AVENUE 
SANTA CRUZ 427- 
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Representatives 


University of 


Southern Califormia 


to be on campus 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24 
- Graduate study information - all fields of 
Humanities and Natural Sciences 


Contact Career Planning Center 
Room 366, Applied Sciences Bldg. 


peop 


funding, and are thus a long way 
off. Some sort of policy needs to be 
developed to deal with the im- 
mediate problem. x 
Therefore, as of the next issue, 
our interim policy op People’s 
Pages, announcements, eic. will be 
as follows: 1) Nothing longer than 
75 words will be accepted for the 
People’s Pages; 2)first priority will 
be given to announcements from 
registered student organizations, 
then to announcemenf§. from 
administrative units and com- 
munity groups; 3) announcements 
which are redundant to the Master 
Calendar will be given low priority. 
Any announcements longer than 
75 words will be treated like news 
articles, with the exception of 
material from certain § ad- 
ministrative units such as_ the 
Placement Center or the 
Fieldhouse. Rather than com- 
plicate an already complicated 
piece of writing, administrative 
units who run _ regular an- 
nouncements in the Press are 
invited to call the office and talk 
with Dave Reich if they have any 
further problems. 


This policy is intended to be 
only temporary. Comments and 
suggestions are welcomed. 

One further point of 
clarification...Announcements 
destined for the Campus Calendar 
should be sent to Jerry Walsh at 
the Master Calendar Office, not to 
the Press. We simply reprint the 
calendar directly as it comes from 
that office. Anyway, dealing with 
Jerry has the added advantage of 
getting your event publicized in 
several places at once. 
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VOLUNTEERS IN ASIA 


“4 Are you interested in Asia? 
Would you like to live and work in 


in Asia (V.I.A.), a program that 
sends volunteers for 6-9 month 
placements in several Asian 
countries. Find out how this can be 
done for academic credit. A 
meeting will be held next Wed- 
nesday, October 23 at 7:30 pm in 
the Charles E. Merrill Lounge, 
Merrill College. Come meet 
returned volunteers and those who 
will be leaving soon for Asia. For 
further information: Merrill Field 
aac: 429-2625, or Rachael 423- 


~ es Bhs OO wee 
an Asian country? 
oy > : et , ~ g Come find out about Volunteers 


LIGHTHOUSE POINT 
BENEFIT 


On Wednesday, October 23, 
there will be a benefit for the Save 
Lighthouse Field Association at 
the Catalyst, featuring the 
Feltones. $1.00. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17 


BELLE DE JOUR, by Luis Bunuel, starring Catherine Deneuve/8:00 & 
10:1S pm, Stevenson Dining Hall/Stevenson students, 25 cents, others SO 
cents 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18 
IN HARM'S WAY (Preminger)/7:00 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3/Free 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19 


McCABE AND MRS. MILLER (4th in a series of 9 Masterworks of the 
Modern Cinema/7:00, 9:15, & 11:30 pm/Classroom 2/$1.00 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 20 


THE SEA HAWK (Curtuz, Flynn, 1940) CAPTAIN BLOOD (Curtiz, 
Flynn, 1935)/3rd in a series of Swashbucklers & Romantic Adventure 
Films/6:30 pm, Classroom 2/$1.25 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 21 


REPORT FROM CHINA - Third World Film  series/8:00 pm, 


Classroom 1/Free 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 22 


THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES, starring Frederic March, John 
Garfield (academy award winner)/7:00 & 10:00 pm, Thimann Lecture 
Hall 3/Kresge students, 25 cents; others, 50 cents 


METHADONE: THE AMERICAN WAY OF DEALING/Deals with 
the political use of methadone maintenance programs as agencies of 
social control and with alternative solutions to the drug problem/7:30 
pm/Merrill dining hall/75 cents --proceeds to Revolutionary Student 
Brigade and the filmmakers. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23° 

HORIZON, plus WILDFLOWERS OF THE WEST (films of 
agricultural, environmental concern)/1:30 pm, Communications, Studio 
“A"'/Free 

BAND OF OUTSIDERS (1963) Anna Karina, Claude Brasseur/THEY 
LIVE BY NIGHT (1949)Farley Granger, Cathy O’Donnell/Sth in a series 
of 10 films of Jean-Luc Godard & some of his American friends/7:30 pm, 
Classroom 2/$1.00 


THE 400 BLOWS (The autobiography of Truffaut's childhood)/8:00 & 
10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall/Stevenson students, 25 cents; other, 50 


A ROCORZZA| 
1721 MIS51ON 
ARTATET 


NOW OPEN 


A HILL PRESS 


IRA SPEAKER 

Tony Heffernan, secretary 
general of Sinn Fein, the political 
party of the ‘Trish Republican 
movement will be speaking on the 
topic of “socialism in Ireland”’ on 
Monday October 21 at 8:00 pm in 
the Charles E. Merrill lounge. The 
presentation is part of Mr. Hef- 
fernan’s North American tour. He 
is a resident of Dublin, Ireland. 


POLITICAL ESPIONAGE 


Paul Copley, of The Committee 
to Investigate Political 
Assassinations, presents a three 

art series, ‘Studies in American 

spionage; From Dallas to 
Watergate.” This includes the 
long suppressed Zapruder film of 
LFK.’s assassination--At Cabrillo 
College Student Center, tonight 
Oct. 17, the 24th and 3lst. General 
Admission $1.00 


Kayak Club 


CITY 


The Kayak Club will hold its 
first meeting of the year tonight 
(Thurs, Oct. 17), 7:00 pm at the 
pool. Anyone interested in pool 
training,. river running, or ocean 
touring should drop by between 7 
and 8 pm, or drop a line to 
Stevenson Box 710. The club has 
boats and equipment available to 
members, and any UCSC person 
can be a member. 


AUDITIONS 

Auditions for the Magic Door, 
and odyssey in Music and media , 
Oct. 24, 7:00 to 12:00 P.M., Col. V 
eone Bal Oct. 26, 11:00 A.M. 
to 4:00pm. Performing Arts 
Complex, Concert Hall.  ~ 

Musicians, Actors, Dancers 
Singers, Theatric Crafts. 

For mure_ information-Victor 
Spiegal, 427-1818 


Health Information 


Our allotment of Influenza 
Vaccine for this year has been 
completely exhausted. We 
recommend annual vaccination for 
all persons with heart disease, high 
blood pressure, asthma, em- 
physema, deabetes, chronic or 
recurrent bronchial infection. If 
you are in this category, and have 
not had a flu shot, it is advisable to 
find a source that may still have 
the vaccine available. The vaccine 
is not recommended for healthy 
young adults unless they are in an 
occupation and are constantly 
exposed to ill persons. . 


Music Board Qualifying Exam 


The Music Board Junior 
Qualifying Examination will be 
offered Saturday, October 26, at 
9:00 am in Ji02 of the music 
building in Performing Arts 
complex. All junior transfers and 
continuing students of junior 
status must take this examination 
which will determine admission to 
upper status as a music major. 
Admission tou pper status must he 
obtained before the Senior 
Comprehensive Examination can 
be administered. For information 
contact John Hajdu, Kresge 162, 
ext. 2281. 
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w’’ Ah Wildnerness” with § 
: Lionel Barrymore and § 
y ~©—- Wallace Beery - 
8 and...“’Canterville Ghost’’ 
B with Charles Laughton 
gPlus... “Flash Gordon 4'} 
# STUDENTS: $1.00 
f GENERAL: £1.50 
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PRECINCT FOR PATTON 


On campus precincting for 
CGary Patton will take place the 
week of the 21st. Pease help in our 
attempt to reach all U.C.S.C. 
students with information on Gary 
and on issues. 

Call Shauna Woods 427-2008 or 
Margeret Cheap 476-8403. 


Internships 


The University has four  in- 
ternships available for students 
attending Berkeley, Santa Cruz 
and Davis. Students will do 
research and staff support in 
several areas concerning student 
affairs. These areas include; 
student affirmative action, 
financial aid and student loan 
programs. Prior experience’ in 
these fields is helpful but not 
necessary. Interns should have 
ability to analyze various kinds of 
data and render objective and 
clear analyses. Interns will be 
expected to work 20 hours per 
week in Berkeley. Students from 
Davis and Santa Cruz may use the 
free shuttle bus. Pay: $4.83 per 
hour. Please pick up further in- 
formation and applications at the 
CCR/Student Lobby Annex desk, 
Campus Activities Office (above 
the Whole Earth Restaurant). 

Deadline far submitting ap- 
plications is October 25. 


CHICANO LSAT REVIEW 


Chicano Law students of 
Hastings College of the Law will 
sponsor LSAT Review Course for 
prospective Chicano Law School 
applicants, on Oct. 26the and 
27the, from 9:00 to 5:00 in room B 
of Hastings College of the Law. 
The ‘course will be a general 
overview of Law School entrance 
examination as well as admissions 
requirements and application 
procedures. 

To attend, one must register by 
Oct. 23rd. To register, call (415) 
584-8103 or contact the Chicano 
Law Students Association, 
Hastings College of the Law, San 
Francisco, CA. There will be $5.00 
registration fee at the door. 


Migrant Education 


The Migrant Teacher Assistant 
Mini-Corps is designed to train 
Students currently enrolled in 
college to give direct and 
categorical education services to 
Migrant children. Students who 
were members of the Mini-Corps 
will be given preference. 


Deadline for request of application 
- Oct. 25, 1974 


Deadline for Application - Nov. 8, 
1974 


For further invormation, please 
contact: 

Ed Escobedo 

EOP Academic Advisor 
Extension 2296 , 


235 Center St. 


426-5522 tee oS 
‘6 


Open daily 8-5 i.e 
All work guaranteed et = 
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October 17,1974 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17 


SEMINAR IN YOGA 

2nd in a series of 7 Discussion/ Workshops in the various Yogas lead 
by Tattwan Tryon & Br. Jeevakan, both practicing yogis & disciples of 
Yogiraj Sri Swami Satchidananda: Raja Yoga (w/Video Tape of Swami 
Satchidananda)/5:00 pm, Kresge, Rm. 356/$1.50 each seminar or $8.00 


for whole series & club membership. 
LECTURE 


__ Dr. Linus Pauling, Stanford University: ‘Vitamin C and Good 
Health’’/8:30 pm, College V Dining Hall/Free 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18 


REC PROGRAM 

Horseback riding & camping at Mt. Madonna County Park, 
Watsonville/Leave Fieldhouse parking lot at 1:00 pm sharp, return 
Saturday, 5:00 pm/BBQ dinner & spend the night at the park/$6.00 
includes riding fees and transportation costs/Reservation is guaranteed 


only after trip costs are paid at the Fieldhouse Office/Call Tina, 2531 for 
more info 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19 


DRAMA 


“Alice in Wonderland’’/Presented by the Manhattan Project, New 
York/8:00 pm, Performing Arts Drama Theater/Students, $2.50; 


general, $3.00 


REC PROGRAM 


Sailing on the Shields/9 am-6 pm/Limited space available/Go by 
Fieldhouse Office or wups 


REC PROGRAM 


Hiking & picnicking at Pt. Lobos/SO cents per person for tran- 
sportation/Meet at Fieldhouse parking lot, 9:00 am/Bring lunch & 


hiking shoes/Call Tina, 2531 or go to Fieldhouse Trailer #2 to reserve a 
space. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 20 


REC PROGRAM 


Sailing on the Shields/9 am-6 pm/Limited space available/Go by 
Fieldhouse Office or call Tina, 2531 for more info/Reservations not 
confirmed until total costs paid ($3.00) at Fieldhouse Office 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 21 


COLLEGE NIGHT 

_Gloria & Willard Huyck - Screenplay writers of ‘‘American Graf.- 
fitti’/Will speak on Hollywood: The Real Tinsel Beneath the Phoney 
Tinsel/6:4S pm, Stevenson Dining Hall/Free 


LECTURE 

Herbert Hill, Visiting Regent Prof., New York: “Is the Past 
Prologue: Thirty Years of Anti-Discrimination Laws’'/7:30 pm, Baobab 
Room, Merrill College/Free 


LECTURE 


Ms. Elizabeth Keathley, Peace & Freedom Party, candidate for 
Governor/8:00 pm, Classroom 2/Free 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 22 


SEMINAR 

Dr. Priscilla Perkins, UCLA: ‘Coal and Water in the Desert: 
Environmental Geology of Lake Powell’’/4:00 pm, Rm. 165, Applied 
Sciences Bldg./Free 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23 


LECTURE ; 
Herbert Hill, Visiting Regent Professor, New York: ‘Black Protest 
in Organized Labor’’/7:30 pm, Baobab Rm., Merrill College/Free 


MEETING 
UFW Support Committee/7:30-10:30 pm, Room 130, Merrill/Every 
Wednesday, Fall Quarter 
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ATTENTION 
PRE-MED STUDENTS: | 


PREPARING FOR THE MCAT EXAM 


4 If there is sufficient interest, a course to help you prepare 
for the MCAT exam will be given on campus beginning in 

| November. Participants will need to pay a special fee as »4 

rd the course must be self-supporting. Scholarship funds are 
available for authorized minority students. If you are in- 

r4 terested, leave your name, address, and phone number 


XI with: University Extension x2351 
or Antonio Velasco x4258 


CANDIDATES FORUM 
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Candidates for Congress, I6th District; Assembly, 28th Distric- 
t/Local candidates, Camacho, Talcott, Mauro; Murphy, Garni, 
Fuller/8:00 pm, Cowell Dining Hall/Free 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24 
REC PROGRAM 


Lobster dive - All certified scuba divers are invited/The “Emerald” 
will leave Santa Barbara harbor at dawn & return late Friday/Bring all 
your gear & food/$30.00 includes boat fees and ait/Trip ¢o-sponsored 
w/Stanford, so hurry & sign up at the Fieldhouse Office/Payment of trip 
costs is your reservation/Limited space available 


SEMINAR IN YOGA 


Kresge, Room 356/$1.50 each se 


membership 


SMALL REFRIDGERATOR, 
perfect for dorm room, $30, olds 
trombone $100, Dynaco Stereo 
Cabinets 10°’ speakers, $65, 
Clavichord - $70, KLH Model 20 
Stereo w/FM - $160, Framus 12 
string - $120. 335-4356 Mornings 
or Will trade for ???. 


WET SUIT, EXTRA LONG, | 


3/16", long johns plus jacket, 
Eurekan-100, $40, Jim Gaw, 
X4035, 414 NS II, 9am-3pm, 7:30- 
9. 


MEN! -- WOMEN! 

JOBS ON SHIPS! No experience 
required. Excellent pay. 
Worldwide travel. Perfect summer 
job or career. Send $3.00 for 
information. SEAFAX, Dept. C- 
10, P.O. Box 2049, Port Angeles, 
Washington, 98362. 


EURPOE-ISRAEL-AFRICA 
Student flights all year round 
CONTACT: ISCA, 11687 San 
Vicente Blvd. #4, L.A. CA. 90049. 
TEL: (213) 826-5669 or 826-0955. 


HORSE FOR SALE -- Reg. Appy 
Gelding, 4 yrs. old. Boarded near 
campus excellent trail horse. $500 
or best offer. Call Kendall at 423- 
1364 or 429-4035. 


*PLUS $11.90 TAX 


i i 
Christmas Charter Flights 


NEW YORK 
189° 


ROUND TRIP 


These flights are open to students, faculty, staff 
employees and their immediate family. 


SPRING & SUMMER FLIGHT SCHEDULES TO EUROPE 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST ~ 


FOR SCHEDULES, CALL OR WRITE 


Phone (415) 392-8512 


MAIL TODAY FOR FREE FLIGHT INFORMATION 


LOST ~+- Velore multicolored 
striped sweatshirt with hood. Lost 
in the Col. V circle while sitting 
near a bright yellow Volkswagon 
on ONDAY October Ist between 
6:30 and 7:00. Owner very sad. 
Reward, Jucy Sabel, X4387, A406, 
Col. V. 


LAST CHANCE TO BUY this 
king-sized (6’x7’) waterbed - comes 
complete with heater, raised frame 
- only inflated once - excellent 
condition. $135/best offer. Rick 
or Sheryl. 427-1630. 


MOUNTAIN MINI SCHOOL, a 
small, personal alternative, has a 
few openings for 9-13 yr. olds. 
School emphasizes personal 
growth, academic skills and 
community involvement. Free 
literature. 427-0676 or 722-0441. 


HELP! OUR TWO FEMALE 
Shepards (white putty and wren) 
live in our apartment, manager 
said out! We wish to board them 
for two months with someone until 
we move. “Will Pay.” Please call 
462-1704. 
aa 


chauneaeneennsnane 


995 Market St., San Francisco, CA 94103 


Please mali me information on flights: 


CHARTER FLIGHTSINT. 

Name: : Phone,No.: 

Address: ; Apt. No.:_. 
City, State & Zip Code: enn enesietnseneeseesistnenennrntpenreneewesienees 


ay 
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October 17, 1974. 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


WHATEVER BECAME OF COLLEGE EIGHT? 


by TONY ANGELLOTTI 


College Eight, long the mystery 
college of UCSC, does actually 
exist. In fact, it consists of (a 
surprising) 450 students and 27 
faculty members, not to mention a 
frustrated administrative staff 
headed by Provost Paul L. 
Niebank, well known to campus 
bureaucrats for his dauntless 
persistence concerning the present 
and future well-being of College 
Fight. Why are College Eight’s 
pioneering administrators 
frustrated? The answer becomes 
clear upon reviewing the college’s 
relatively short and contorted past. 

In the fall of 1972, College Eight 
officially opened, enrolling a little 
less than 150 students, all juniors, 
and a very small number of 
faculty. Lacking their own 
facilities, College Eight established 
itself on the first floor of the Social 
Sciences Unit and located its small 
band of students in the various 
colleges and married student 
apartments. 

Laterin the quarter the Campus 
Planning Committee called in 
noted New York architect Edward 
L. Barnes to draft the initial 
schematic plans. But to the 
amazement of many. individuals 
unrelated to the actual designing 


of College Eight, the preliminary ~ 


sketches submitted in the winter of 
‘1973 did not indicate space for any 
student residences. 

“I was flabbergasted,’’ responds 
Provost Niebank, ‘that no housing 
accomadations appeared on those 
schematics.” As it turns out 
McHenry had originally 
designated College Eight as a non- 
residential undergraduate college, 


, consisting of academic and-social 


facilities only. This abortive 
concept was initiated in the days 
when the UC administrators 
forsaw UCSC as one day ac- 
-comodating an incredible 27,000 
students. 

When UC administrators wish 
to increase a campus’s academic 
capacity they are required to 
submit the proposed architectural 
plans along with financial requests 
to the state legislature; if the plans 
are approved, a legislative com- 
mittee then presents a bill to the 
chief administrator, namely 
Ronald Reagan, for final approval. 


While McHenry’s plans for a 
non-residential College Eight were 
awaiting the high-sign from the 
governor, state assemblyman 
Frank Murphy (whose con- 
stituency includes UCSC and the 
city of Santa Cruz) began to in- 
vestigate the prospects of an 
additional UCSC _ institution 
lacking on-campus residential 
facilities. He emphatically ob- 
jected to UCSC’s (i.e. McHenry’s) 
stance on student housing, 
claiming that the Santa Cruz 
residential areas were slowly 
diminishing as a result of the UC’s 
rapid expansion.(not until this 
time did various administrators 
begin to realize the absurdity of 
enlarging the campus to 27,000 
students). Murphy, conscious of 
UCSC’s proposed expansion 
policy, insisted that residential 
facilities for College Eight be 
included in the plans, and he 
suggested that Governor Reagan 
veto the bill previously endorsed by 
the legislature. 


Needless to say, in the spring of 
1973, Reagan applied his vetoing 
blue pencil to the bill, thus 
averting the construction of a non- 
residential College Eight. 
Hovever, soon after the defeat of 
the 1973 bill, Barnes was com- 
missioned to design a revisional 
schematic plan which would in- 
clude enough residences to ac- 
commodate 300 students. 

Acknowledging Murphy’s 
political weight, campus ad- 
ministrators invited the assem- 
blyman to the campus to per- 
sonally inspect the revised plans 
and to view the designated site for 
College Eight. Consequently, once 
assured that-adequate provisions 
were being made for on-campus 
housing, Murphy grew in- 
creasingly enthusiastic and 
promised the administration his 
legislative support. 

The next’ step involved 
procuring the Regents’ approval, 
which was relatively easy to ac- 
complish, for the proposed 
residential budget. The Regents 
then informed the legislature of 
their affirmation. Usually the 
legislature weighs the Regents’ 
decision along with the sentiments 
of the legislators involved, in this 
case Frank Murphy and Donald 
Grunsky. However, in spite of the 
avid support received from 
Murphy (Grunsky displayed no 
interest in the matter) the 
legislature failed to present the 
issue to the governor, thus killing 
all expectations of legislative 
approval for the academic year 
1974-75. 

In February of 1975, proposals 
will be presented again to the 
Regents and to the state 
legislature, in hopes of gaining 
their approval so as to ultimately 
obtain the new governor's 
signature. “If in the late 
spring(when the governor’s final 
decision is released) the bill is not 
passed, we can just kiss it” 
declared Provost Niebank. ‘‘And 
it doesn’t look good losing both 
times. Our chances are fifty-fifty 
at best” he hesitantly confirmed. 

College Eight’s stormy past is 
but a slight indication of its 
troubled present. College Eight is 
‘still situated in the Social Sciences 
Building, and according to the 
Provost will remain there, 
regardless of the new governor’s 
decision, for the next three to five 
years. As Bursar Bill Brooks 
comments, “‘we’re the baby on the 
doorstep here... and we have to 
beg, borrow, and steal to get what 
wewant.” But this doesn’t appear 
to irk the college administrators 
nearly as much as their existing 
state of discord with Central 
Services. In reference to the 
Central Service administrators Mr. 
Niebank stated, ‘‘they’re causing 
us all kinds of headaches, and 
they’ve done things in the past 
without our knowing it.” 

Specifically, what Central 
Services has done is to incorporate 
a Provost’s house and a library, 
both of which College Eight feels 
are superfluous, into the 
previously approved architectural 
plans. Also, they have not allowed 
for a ‘‘direct client-architect 
relationship’’ to exist between the 
college and Edward Barnes. 

Yet another matter of concern 
for the college is related to the 
evidence that the craftsmanship of 
the future resideuces will be of a 


lesser quality than the theatrical 
structures of Kresge College. In 
response to this Jack Wagstaff, 
campus architect, stated “I like to 
thik of Eight as being a com- 
bination of Stevenson and Kresge, 
but it would be better than either 
of them because it would be 
simpler.”’ Concerning the con- 
struction of the college he con- 
cluded, ‘‘Well, I like to think of it 
as economical.” 

According to the Project 
Planning Guide for College Eight, 
the residential areas’ will include 
“facilities for 300 students in 
apartment suite-type units’ and 
provide, depending upon the unit 
size, “4 to 14 students with ap- 
propriate living room = and 
bathroom areas.” Despite these 
promising claims it appears that 
the allotted amount of space for 
each individual unit will hardly 
prove spacious enough. A ‘forced 
fitting’’ of accomodations has been 
foreseen by those concerned with 
the future of College Eight. 

Perhaps the most controversial 
of issues concerning College Eight 
has been the location of its con- 
firmed site. Along with many 
others, Niebank felt that its 
present location, (consisting of an 
area of approximately fifteen acres 
and positioned 1,000 feet north of 
Kresge), would tend to isolate the 
college from the rest of the 
campus. He further maintained 
that UCSC’s lack of a campus core 
provided the university with ample 
reason to situate College Eight 
nearer the proximity of the 
existing physical center (ie. the 
Cowell Health Center). He con- 
sequently requested Eight be 
placed across from the. center, 
adjacent to Crown College. 

Niebank believed that the 
location presently assigned to 
College Eight would certainly 
alienate the college, thus even- 


tually creating a multitude of 
unavoidable difficulties. 
Therefore, he desired for Eight to 
exist within a centrally focussed 
campus as an attractive and 
vibrant entity offering © various 
aspects of a traditionally collegiate 
and social core. 

Central Services argued that in 
all actuality College Eight would 
be no more isolated than the 
future location of Oakes College 
(directly above the west remote lot 
and across from. the” married 
student apartments). Despite 
Niebank’s protests College Eight 
has officially been located behind 
Kresge (construction began 
prematurely in the late spring of 
1974 and was halted as a result of 
the legislature’s failure to approve 
the bill). 

“We're all grateful to Niebank,” 
remarked Jack Wagstaff, ‘‘for 
exposing the need for a more 
centrally focused campus.” In 
direct accordance with Provost 
Niebank’s aspirations for a 
campus core, Chancellor 
Christenson has affirmed that he 
will attempt to amend the “dead 
core’’ situation and furthermore 
he pledged his support by giving 
assurance that he will appeal to 
the legislature and the new 
governor on the behalf of College 
Eight and Provost Niebank, ac- 
cording to Pat Sullivan, Asst. 
Chancellor for Planning Analysis. 

If in the end College Eight does 
secure state funding the campus 
undergraduate enrollment 
capability is projected to increase 
by 15.3%, and the overall campus 
space available will increasé by 
3.4%. However, this will entail 
funding of more than four million 
dollars for residential and 


academic facilities alone. And Hal 
Hyde, Vice Chancellor of Business 
and Finance, has told the Press 
that an increase in housing fees 


will certainly accompany the 
completion of the College, thanks 
to the inflationary costs of con- 
struction. Still, after the final word 
has been handed down and the 
construction of College Eight 
nears completion, its future will 
continue to remain susceptible to 
inadvertant administrative 
bungling, and to the ever in- 
creasing flow of UCSC students 
(projected enrollment for 1980 
stands at 7,500). 

It is interesting to note that the 
administration might have been 
able to avoid this entire mess back 
in 1973 by merely informing 
Assemblyman Mufphy that UCSC 
had no intentions of increasing its 
number of colleges. But at that 
time the University of California 
adhered to the conception that UC 
Santa Cruz would one day equal 
UC Berkeley's _ prestigious 
magnitude. 
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POLITICS BOARD 


i.e., the one that students consider 
the most essential to their 
education, does not count as 
satisfying these new breadth 
requirements. And the class that 
only had a small fraction of people 
returning to it the second quarter 
is. The students at the meeting 
mindful of these realities, claimed 
that the board’s argument of 
professional expertise displayed 
disrespect for student opinion and 
distrust of student responsibility. 
It is important to emphasize that 
these are not matters of ill will, but 
rather of political perspective. 

In light of these considerations, 
the students asked Ms. Gruhn for 
an open meeting of the full board. 
They also refused to elect people to 
the board until these and other 
issues were more thoroughly 
discussed. The reasons for this 
were many. Primary was the 
above-stated refusal by the board 
to take seriously their student 
representatives. Also argued was 
the point that the election of 
representatives tends to abstract 
responsibility from all students so 
that they do not actively par- 
ticipate in the politics of Politics. 
The ‘‘apathy’’ of students who 
structurally have no stake in their 
education can then be used to 
rationalize the further diminuition 
of their power. The problem is of 
course too deep for the politics 
board to resolve alone, but at least 
we can try here before we give up. 
These meetings and measures are 
a part of this effort. 

The meeting planned for 
Thursday, October 17, at 7: 
p.m. in Stevenson 175, was 
scheduled todetermine if there is a 
coherent student interest and if so, 
what it is. The chair has promised 
to call a board-student meeting 
about a week after the October 17 
gathering; the purpose of this 
student meeting is to agree on a 
coherent student position to 
present to the board. The meeting 
will hopefully serve to close ranks 
to charges of ‘‘vocal minorities” or 
divisiveness. 

Students at the meeting with 
Ms. Gruhn drew up a list of issues 
they want to discuss with each 
other and eventually the board. 
These are: 1. Distribution 
requirements. 2. Comprehensives, 
the abolition of the senior comp. 
seminar and independent thesis, 
and the orals. 3. Curriculum. 
What are major students  in- 
terests? How do these relate to the 
composition of the faculty. 4. 
Representation and_ student 
participation. 

Please come to the meeting--a 
large group is essential to any 
progress at all. 


